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BETTING-SHOPS. 


In one sporting newspaper for Sunday, 
June the fourteenth, there are nine-and- 
twenty advertisements from Prophets, who 
have wonderful information to give—for 
a consideration ranging from one pound 
one, to two-and-sixpence—concerning every 
“event” that is to come off upon the 
Turf. Each of these Prophets has an un- 
rivalled and unchallengeable “Tip,” founded 
on amazing intelligence communicated to him 
by illustrious unknowns (traitors of course, 
but that is nobody’s business) in all the racing 
stables, Each, is perfectly clear that his 
enlightened patrons and correspondents must 
win ; and each, begs to guard a too-confiding 
world against relying on the other. They are 
all philanthropists. One Sage announces 
“that when he casts his practised eye on 
the broad surface of struggling society, and 
witnesses the slow and enduring perseverance 
of some, and the infatuous rush of the many 
who are grappling with a cloud, he is led 
with more intense desire to hold up the > 
of light to all.” He is also much afflicted, 
because “not a day passes, without his 
witnessing the public squandering away their 
money on worthless rubbish.” Another, 
heralds his re-appearance among the lesser 
stars of the firmament with the announce- 
ment, “Again the Conquering Prophet 
comes!” Another moralist intermingles with 
his “ Pick,” and “ Tip,” the great Christian 
precept of the New Testament. Another, 
confesses to a small recent mistake which has 
made it “a disastrous meeting for us,” but 
considers that excuses are unnecessary (after 
making them), for, “surely, after the unpre- 
cedented success of the proofs he has lately 
afforded of his capabilities in fishing out the 
most carefully-hidden turf secrets, he may 
readily be excused one blunder.” All the 
Prophets write in a rapid manner, as receiv- 
ing their inspiration on horseback, and noting 
it down, hot and hot, in the saddle, for the 
enlightenment of mankind and the restora- 
tion of the golden age. 

This flourishing trade is a melancholy 
index to the round numbers of human donkeys 
who are everywhere browzing about. And 
it is worthy of remark that the great mass 
of disciples were, at first, undoubtedly to 
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be found among those fast young gentle- 
men, who are so excruciatingly knowing that 
they are not by any means to be taken in by 
SHAKESPEARE, or any sentimental gammon 
of that sort. To us, the idea of this 
would-be keen race being preyed upon by 
the whole Betting-Book of Prophets, is one 
of the most ludicrous pictures the mind can 
imagine ; while there is a just and pleasant 
retribution in it which would awaken in us 
anything but animosity towards the Prophets, 
if the mischief ended here. 

But, the mischief has the drawback that it 
does not end here. When there are so many 
Picks and Tips to be had, which will, of a 
surety, pick and tip their happy owners into the 
lap of Fortune, it becomes the duty of every 
butcher’s boy and errand lad who is sensible 
of what is due to himself, immediately to 
secure a Pick and Tip of the cheaper sort, 
and to go in and win. MHaving purchased 
the talisman from the Conquering Prophet, 
it is necessary that the noble sportsman 
should have a handy place provided for 
him, where lists of the running horses and of 
the latest state of the odds, are kept, and 
where he can lay out his money (or some- 
body else’s) on the happy animals at whom 
the Prophetic eye has cast a knowing 
wink. Presto! LBetting-shops spring up 
in every street! There is a demand at 
all the brokers’ shops for old, fly-blown, 
coloured prints of race-horses, and for any 
odd folio volumes that have the appearance 
of Ledgers. Two such prints in any shop- 
window, and one such k on any shop- 
counter, will make a complete Betting-office, 
bank, and all. 

The Betting-shop may be a Tobacconist’s, 
thus suddenly transformed; or it may be 
nothing but a Betting-shop. It may be got 
up cheaply, for the purposes of Pick and Tip 
investment, by the removal of the legitimate 
counter, and the erection of an official par- 
tition and desk in one corner ; or, it may be 
wealthy in mahogany fittings, French polish, 
and office furniture. The presiding officer, in 
an advanced stage of shabbiness, may be acci- 
dentally beheld through the little window— 
whence from the inner mysteries of the 
Temple, he surveys the devotees before enter- 
ing on business—drinking gin with an 


admiring client; or he may be a serenely 
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condescending gentleman of Government Office 
appearance, who keeps the books of the esta- 
blishment with his glass in his eye. The 
Institution may stoop to bets of single shillings, 
or may reject lower ventures than half-crowns, 
or may draw the line of demarcation between 
itself and the snobs at five shillings, or seven- 
and-sixpence, or half-a-sovereign, or even (but 
very rarely indeed), at a pound. Its note of 
the little transaction may be a miserable scrap 
of limp pasteboard with a wretchedly printed 
form, worse filled up ; or, it may be a eee 
teelly tinted card, addressed “To the Cashier 
of the Aristocratic Club,” and authorising 
that important officer to pay the bearer two 
pounds fifteen shillings, if Greenhorn wins 
the Fortunatus’s Cup; and to be very par- 
ticular to pay it the day after the race. But, 
whatever the Betting-shop be, it has only to 
be somewhere—anywhere, so people pass and 
repass—and the rapid youth of England, with 
its slang intelligence perpetually broad awake 
and its weather eye continually open, will 
walk in and deliver up its money, like the 
helpless Innocent that it is 


Pleased to the last, it thinks its wager won, 
And licks the hand by which it’s surely Done! 


We cannot represent the head quarters of 
Household Words as being situated peculiarly 
in the midst of these establishments, for, they 

rvade the whole of London and its suburbs. 

ut, our neighbourhood yields an abundant 
crop of Betting-shops, and we have not to go 
far to know something about them. Passing, 
the other day, through a dirty thoroughfare, 
much frequented, near Drury Lane Theatre, 
we found that a new Betting-shop had sud- 
denly been added to the number under the 
= of Mr. CHEERFUL. 

r. Cheerful’s small establishment was so 
very like that of the apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, unfurnished, and hastily adapted 
to the requirements of secure and profitable 
investment, that it attracted our particular 
notice. It burst into bloom, too, so very shortly 
before the Ascot Meeting, that we had our 
suspicions concerning the possibility of Mr. 
Cheerful having devised the ingenious specu- 
lation of getting what money he could, up to 
the day of the race, and then—if we may be 
allowed the harsh expression—bolting. We 
had no doubt that investments would be made 
with Mr. Cheerful, notwithstanding the very 
unpromising appearance of his establishment ; 
for, even as we were considering its exterior 
from the opposite side of the way (it may 
have been opened that very morning), we saw 
two newsboys, an incipient baker, a clerk, 
and a young butcher, go in, and transact 
business with Mr. Cheerful in a most con- 
fiding manner. 

We resolved to lay a bet with Mr. Cheerful, 
and see what came of it. So, we stepped across 
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while another noble sportsman (a boy with a 
blue bag) laid another bet with Mr. Cheerful, 
we expressed our desire to back Tophana for 
the Western Handicap, to the spirited amount 
of half-a-crown. In making this advance to 
Mr. Cheerful, we looked as knowing on the 
subject, both of Tophana and the Western 
Handieap, as it was in us to do: though, to 
confess the humiliating truth, we neither had, 
nor have, the least idea in connexion with 
those proper names, otherwise than as we 
suppose Tophana to be a horse, and the 
Western Handicap an aggregate of stakes, 
It being Mr. Cheerful’s business to be grave 
and ask no questions, he accepted our wager, 
booked it, and handed us over his railed desk 
the dirty scrap of pasteboard, in right of 
which we were to claim—the day after the 
race; we were to be very particular about 
that—seven-and-sixpence sterling, if Tophana 
won. Some demon whispering us that here 
was an epee ped of discovering whether 
Mr. Cheerful had a good bank of silver in the 
cash-box, we handed in a sovereign. Mr. 
Cheerful’s head immediately slipped down 
behind the partition, investigating imaginary 
drawers ; and Mr. Cheerful’s voice was pre- 
sently heard to remark, in a stifled manner 
that all the silver had been changed for gol 
that morning. After which, Mr. Cheerful 
epee in the twinkling of an eye, called 
in from a parlour the sharpest small boy ever 
beheld by human vision, and dispatched him 
for change. We remarked to Mr. Cheerful 
that if he would obligingly produce half-a- 
sovereign (having so a gold by him) we 
would increase our bet, and save hini trouble. 
But, Mr. Cheerful, sliding down behind the 
partition again, answered that the boy wasgone, 
now—trust him for that; he had vanished the 
instant he was spoken to—and it was no 
trouble at all. Therefore, we remained until 
the boy came back, in the society of Mr. 
Cheerful, and of an inscrutable woman who 
stared out resolutely into the street, and was 
probably Mrs. Cheerful. When the boy re- 
turned, we thought we once saw him faintly 
twitch his nose while we received our change, 
as if he exulted over a victim; but, he was 80 
miraculously sharp, that it was impossible to 
be certain. 

The day after the race, arriving, we returned 


with our document to Mr. Cheerful’s estab- | 


lishment, and found it in great confusion. It 
was filled by a crowd of boys, mostly greasy, 
dirty, and dissipated ; and all clamouring for 
Mr. Cheerful. 


place, was the miraculous boy ; all alone, and | 
rted, but not at all disconcerted. | 


unsup 
Mr. Cheerful, he said, had gone out on 
“ tickler bizniz” at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and would’nt be back till late at night. 


Occupying Mr. Cheerful’s | 


| 
| 


Mrs. Cheerful was gone out of town for her | 


health, till the winter. 
be back to-morrow ? cried the crowd. 


“ He 


Would Mr. Cheerful | 


the road into Mr. Cheerful’s Betting-shop, and,| won't be here, to-morrow,” said the mira- | 
having glanced at the lists hanging up therein, | culous boy. 





“Coz it ’s Sunday, and he always 














goes to church, a’ Sunday.” At this, even 
the losers laughed. “Will he be here 
a’ Monday, then ?” asked a desperate young 
green-grocer. “A’ Monday ?” said the miracle, 
reflecting. “No, I don’t think he’ll be here, 
a’ Monday, coz he’s going to a sale a’ Monday.” 
At this, some of the boys taunted the un- 
moved miracle with meaning “a sell instead 
of a sale,” and others swarmed over the whole 
place, and some laughed, and some swore, 
and one errand-boy, discovering the book— 
the only thing Mr. Cheerful had left behind 
him—declared it to be “a stunning good ’un.” 
We took the liberty of looking over it, and 
found itso, Mr. Cheerful had received about 
seventeen pounds, and, even if he had paid his 
losses, would have made a profit of between 
eleven and twelve pounds. It is: scarcely 
necessary to add that Mr. Cheerful has been 
so: long detained at the sale, that he has never 
come back. The last time we loitered past 
his late establishment (over which is inscribed 
Boot and Shoe Manufactory), the dusk of 
evening was closing in, and a young gentle- 
man from New Inn was making some rather 
particular enquiries after him of a dim and 
dusty man who held the door a very little 
way open, and knew nothing about anybody, 
and less than nothing (if possible) about Mr. 
Cheerful. The handle of the lower door-bell 
was most significantly pulled out to its utmost 
extent, and left so, like an Organ stop in full 
action. It is to be hoped that the poor gull 
who had so frantically rung for Mr. Cheerful, 
derived some gratification from that expendi- 
ture of emphasis. He will never get any 
other, for his money. 

But the public in general are not to be left 

a prey to such fellows as Cheerful. O, dear 
no! We have better neighbours than that, 
in the Betting-shop way. Expressly for the 
correction of such evils, we have THE 
TrapesMens’ Morat Associative Berrina 
Cuvs ;, the Prospectus of which Institution 
for the benefit of tradesmen (headed in the 
original, with a racing woodcut), we here 
faithfully present without the alteration of 
a, word. 
‘ “The Projectors of the Tradesmen’s Moral 
Associative Betting Club, in announcing an 
addition to the number of Betting Houses in 
the Metropolis, beg most distinctly to state 
that they are not actuated by a feeling of 
rivalry towards old established and honourably 
conducted places of a similar nature, but 
in a spirit of fair competition, ask for 
the support of the public, guaranteeing to 
them more solid security for the invest- 
ment of their monies, than has hitherto 
been offered. 

“The Tradesmen’s Moral Associative Bet- 
ting Club is really what its name imports, 
viz., an Association of Tradesmen, persons in 
business, who witnessing the robberies hourly 
inflicted upon the humbler portion of the 
sporting public, by parties bankrupts alike in 
p Pec and property, have come to the 
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conclusion that the establishment of a club 
wherein their fflow-tradesmen, and the spe- 
culator of a few shillings, may invest their 
money with assured consciousness of a fair 
and honourable dealing, will be deemed 
worthy of public support. 

“The Directors of this establishment feel 
that much of the odium attached to Betting 
Houses, (acting to the prejudice of those which 
have striven hard by honourable means to 
secure public confidence) has arisen from the 
circumstance, that many offices have been 
fitted up in a style of gaudy imitative magni- 
ficence, accompanied by an expense, which, if 
defrayed, is obviously out of keeping with the 
profits of a legitimate concern. Whilst, in 
singular contrast, others have presented such 
a poverty stricken om that it is evi- 
dent the design of the occupant was only to 
receive money of ali, and terminate in paying 
none, 

“ Avoiding these extremes of appearance, 
and with a determination never to be induced 
to speculate to an extent, that may render it 
even probable that we shall be unable “to 
pay the day after the race.” 

“The business of the club will be carried 
on at the house of a highly respectable and 
well-known tradesman, situate in a central 
locality, the existence of an agreement with 
whom, on the part of the director, forms the 
strongest possible guarantee of our intention 
to keep faith with the public. 

“The market odds will be laid on all events, 
and every ticket issued be signed by the 
director only, the monies being invested,” 
&e. &e. 

After this, Tradesmen are quite safe in 
laying out their money on their favourite 
horses. And their families, like the people in 
old fireside stories, will no doubt live happy 
ever afterwards ! 

Now, it is unquestionable that this evil has 
risen to a great height, and that it involves 
some very serious social considerations. But, 
with all respect for opinions which we do not 
hold, we think it a mistake to ery for legis- 
lative interference in such acase. In the first 
place, we do not think it wise to exhibit a legis- 
lature which has always cared so little for the 
amusements of the people, in repressive action 
only. If it had been an educational legis- 
lature, considerate of the popular enjoyments, 
and sincerely desirous to advance and extend 
them during as long a period as it has been 
exactly the reverse, the - might assume 
a different shape ; though,even then, we should 
greatly doubt whether the same notion were 
not a shifting of the real responsibility. In 
the second place, although it is very edifying 
to have honorable members, and right honor- 
able members, and honorable and learned 
members, and what not, holding forth in their 
places upon what is right, and what is 
wrong, and what is true, and what is false— 
among the people—we have that audacity 
in us that we do not admire the present 








Parliamentary standard and balance of such 
questions ; and we believe that if those be 
not scrupulously just, Parliament cannot in- 
vest itself with much moral authority. Surely 
the whole country knows that certain chival- 
rous public Prophets have been, for a pretty 
long time past, advertising their Pick and Ti 
in all directions, pointing out the horse whic 
was to ruin all backers, and swearing by the 
horse which was to make everybody’s fortune ! 
Surely we all know, howsoever our political 
opinions may differ, that more than one of 
them “ casting his practised eye,” exactly like 
the Prophet in the sporting paper, “on the 
broad surface of struggling society,” has been 
possessed by the same “ intense desire to hold 
up the lamp of light to all,” and has solemnly 
known by the lamp of light that Black was 
the winning horse—until his Pick and Tip was 
urchased ; when he suddenly began to think 
it might be White, or even Brown, or very 
possibly Grey. Surely, we all know, however 
reluctant we may be to admit it, that this has 
tainted and confused political honesty ; that 
the Elections before us, and the whole Govern- 
ment of the country, are at present a great 
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of the commonalty are under some control, 
and the great need is, that it be better 
exercised. 


FOUR STORIES. 


I must express my belief that a French- 
man’s rooms have far greater claim to be 
considered his castle than an Englishman’s 
house has. There are no landladies, there 
are no maids-of-all-work, there are no door 
knockers (none are used at least), and no 
parish fire engines. The law, as repre- 
sented by the Commissary of Police, is the 
ouly visitor you, as an occupant of a French 
house, are compelled to admit; and, though 
in times of commotion you are certainly 
subject to an irruption of cocked hats, 
jack boots, and clinking sabres into your 
domicile, a general turning over of your 
papers, and ripping up of your feather beds, 
to facilitate the discovery of treasonable docu- 
ments, you may at all other seasons proudly 
call your house (whether it consists of saloon, 
bedroom, antechamber, and boudoir, or simply 
of a mansarde au sixiéme, or garret on 


reckless Betting-shop, where the Prophets} the sixth floor,) your castle. You have the 


have pocketed their own predictions after 
laying fast and loose with their patrons as 
ong as they could; and where, casting their 
practised eyes over things in general, they 
are now backing anything and everything for 
a chance of winning ! 

No. If the legislature took the subject in 
hand it would make a virtuous demonstration, 
we have no doubt, but it would not present 
an edifying spectacle. Parents and employers 
must do more for themselves. Every man 
should know something of the habits and 
frequentings of those who are placed under 
him; and should know much, when a new class 
of temptation thus presents itself. Appren- 
tices are, hy the terms of their indentures, 
punishable for gaming; it would do a 
world of good, to get a few score of that 
class of noble sportsmen convicted before 
magistrates, and shut up in the House of 
Correction, to Pick a little oakhum, and Tip 
a little gruel into their sillystomachs, Betting 
clerks, and betting servants of all grades, 
once detected after a grave warning, should 
be firmly dismissed. There are plenty of 
industrious and steady young men to supply 
their places. The police should receive in- 
structions by no means to overlook any gentle- 
man of established bad reputation—whether 
“wanted” or not—who is to be found con- 
nected with a Betting-shop. It is our belief 
that several eminent characters could be so 
discovered. These pene always sup- 
Beans parents and employers resolute to 

ischarge their own duties instead of vaguely 
delegating them to a legislature they have no 
reliance on; would probably be sufficient. 
Some fools who are under no control, will 
always be found wandering awzy to ruin ; but, 


the greater part of that extensive department 


key of it, and as long as you pay your rent 
you are absolutely master therein. If you 
choose to have your bed made, the lodge 
keeper will make it for the consideration of 
twentypence paid monthly ; if you choose to 
make it yourself you can do so; if you prefer 
it not made at all, and choose to keep pigs 
and a few live rabbits under the pillow, you 
may. Only, if your concierge, or porter, doesn’t 
see you pass the lodge once in a week or so, 
he smells a rat, and fetches a Commissary of 
Police. The Commissary arrives ; makes the 
customary summons in the name of the law, 
and breaks the door open, legally. Suppose 
you have died of starvation: suppose you 
have suffocated yourself with the fumes of 
charcoal : justice informs itself, a procés verbal 
is drawn up, and if you have no relations and 
no friends, you are put into a wooden box and 
driven off in a something like an omnibus. 
with the sides knocked out, by a driver in a 
cocked hat, and put into a grave in the 
cemetery of Montmartre. 

The house I live in is four stories high and: 
a perfect citadel of separate little fortalices.. 
The inhabitants are subjected, it is true, to 
domiciliary visits, and to the complaints of 
their neighbours should they practise the big 
drum, or the Sax-horn, rather too loud or too 
often ; but setting these little matters aside, 
they are as completely masters at home, as 
ever baron of old was in his battlemented 
barbican. There is a staircase common to the 
whole house (and not very clean) which is 
neutral ground ; a very place of réunion for 
the cats of the different stories, and for quiet 
afternoon gossips, should number twelve feel 
conversationally inclined towards number five. 
But the castles themselves are inviolable. 

There isa great deal of social kindliness, and 
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cheerful neighbourship in our four stories ; 
but our castles ure our castles irrevocably and 
intact, and we have our more than Eleusinian 
mysteries. In an English lodging-house, a 
tenant could not reside three weeks without 
his avocations, his friends, and general social 
position being more or less known, or certainly 
assumed, But in our four-storied house, the 
first-floor might be occupied by a wild beast 
tamer (with his menagerie occupying the 
boudoir), the second by a secret society of 
Illuminati, and the third by a private lunatic 
asylum, for aught the fourth-floor knew, and 
so vice versa. Sometimes, after a three or 
jour years’ sojourn, it is bruited about that in 
one of the garrets lives an old lady who has 
known Voltaire, Rousseau, and Pilatre de 
Rosier, has supped with Sophie Arnauld, and 
danced with M. de Mirabeau. Sometimes o 
happened the other day), a little old gentle- 
man belonging to the second floor, very fond 
of snuff-taking, and leaning on a stick, dies; 
and the neighhours hear, amazed, that the 
defunct is such a person as Don Manuel 
Godoy, prince of the peace, a man whose 
fame has filled all Europe, whose name (for 
good or evil) is in every mouth, whose 
memoirs are on every bookstall on every 
quay in Paris. Everybody has heard of 
the Hermit of the Chaussé d’Antin, and 
Paris is the only place where such a hermit 
could dwell. I should like to see a hermit in 
High Holborn, or New Bond Street ! Though 
the street door of our four-storied house 
stands wide open, the porter and the 
police are the sole depositaries of the secret 
of our whereabouts ; for which reason I would 
specially recommend one of our four stories to 
all persons fond of retirement or encumbered 
with too numerous an acquaintance. 

But I, the indigent philosopher, whose voca- 
tion is to observe, and from the kennel of social 
peculiarities, fish, with the crook of reflection, 
queer fragments of life and manners—I, the 
raggéd moralist, may know more about my 
neighbours than my neighbours about me. 
Perhaps I have won the porter over to my 
interests, perhaps I am one of that numerous, 
astute, indefatigable, but ill-paid class, the 
subordinate police spies of Paris. At all 
events I know my four stories by heart, and 
can (and hereby do) ig a prose paraphrase 
of Beranger’s jovial lyric, les guatres étages. 

To begin at the beginning: the house itself. 
It is an hotel with a small court-yard in the 
Rue Coquelet, which, as everybody ought to 
know, is in the historical Faubourg St. 
Germain. The Rue Coquelet is a silent street 
made up of similar hotels, interspersed with 
little milk shops, fruiterers’, bakers’, and 
wine shops. For a mile on every side 
extend equally silent streets, some half shops, 
half hotels, as ours ; others occupied solely . 
gloomy portes cochéres, through which, when 
they open (which is rarely), you may catch 
glimpses of gloomy hotels. Silent streets, 
little shrunken shops, gloomy gates, shabby 
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little carriages, street-porters sleeping in the 
sun, devout old ladies trotting to early mass, 
stealthy priests gliding along in the shadow 
of the walls, Dukes and Marquises, che- 
valiers and abbés, yet abide there — black 
silk small clothes, hair-powder, pig-tails, and 
satin calashes yet linger in its solemn hotels— 
but the ancien régime, the old school is dying 
fast, oh ! how fast away. 

Our house, in the old times of wigs and 
eager, pa soupers and the droit de jumbage, 
belonged to a Farmer-General of the French 
finances. John Law and the Mississippi 
scheme were the ruin of him, and he was 
forced to sell his house to Mademoiselle Catin 
of the Comédie Frangaise, who suffered three 
months’ imprisonment at the Madelonnettes 
for refusing to sup with the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Carpentras, and who subsequently 
married Milord Peef, “gentilhomme anglais,” 
who was no other than Tom Pilfer, who turned 
his wife’s four-storied hotel into a gambling 
house, and had here that famous duel with 
the Chevalier de Rougeperd which compelled 
him to fly to America (with Mademoiselle 
Catin’s diamonds), where the war of independ- 
ence had just commenced, and where he was 
hanged at Saratoga springs for deserting 
seven times backwards and forwards, in three 
campaigns. The community of St. Bumptious 
afterwards settled down in the hotel, where 
they set a brilliant example of orthodoxy to 
the neighbourhood, and burnt an octavo 
edition of the works of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
with great solemnity ; but the revolution of 
1789 supervening, they were summarily 
ejected by a Republican chief of the sections, 
who gave a lecture every evening to a select 
assembly of fish-women, and administered 
justice to the aristocrats on the premises. 
He however retired, alleging that the monks 
had left so many fleas behind them that the 
po had become unbearable; and as the 
nouse had by this time got a bad name, it 
remained shut up and deserted till 1806, when, 
as it belonged to nobody in particular, the 
Emperor Napoleon conferred it on one of his 
senators, who furnished it from head to foot 
in marble, mahogany, crimson, and gold, had 
gilt eagles stuck on all the ceilings and over 
all the doors, and a portrait of the “ Emperor” 
hung in every room. Came 1815, notwith- 
standing, and the downfall of the empire. 
The senator sold his house to a boarding- 
school master, who sold it to a dyer, to let it 
to a retired perfumer, who converted it into 
what it is now—an Hotel Garni, or furnished 
lodging-house, let out in separate floors and 
tenements like the “ Flats” of a house in the 
old town of Edinburgh. 

Our house is of no particular form or shape, 
the four stories being piled one a-top of 
another, very much in the fashion of packing 
cases in a railway booking-office. A certain 
number of rooms was what the architect 
seemingly had in view, preferably to sym- 
metry of arrangement, so that if any order of 
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architecture does prevail in our house, it is 
‘the higgle-piggledy. We have rather a super- 
abundance of lath and plaster, too, compared 
“with party walls, and in wet weather you had 
better look out of*window as seldom as pos- 
sible, as there is a species of Penelope's web 
of waterspouts outside, which produce per- 
plexing cascades from window to window. 
_ There is a porter’s lodge just inside the 
porte cochére, within whose marble halls 
(stuecoed brick, in plain prose) the porter 
of the hotel has his abode. His name is 
Monsieur Stidmann, and to his high and 
responsible post of porter, he adds the sup- 
plementary calling of tailor. A print of the 
fashions for 1824 hangs over his porcelain 
stove, which, if the illustrative portraits 
thereof are to be taken as evidence, would 
— him to be an adept in the confection of 
abiliments for the dignitaries of the Church, 
the State, and the Army, of ladies’ riding 
habits, and of liveries of the highest style 
and fashion. I rather think, though, that 
Monsieur Stidmann, if he ever exercised the 
above-named branches of the profession, has 
long since abandoned them; for I cannot 
discover that he exercises any more important 
branch of the sartorial art, now, than the 
repair of dilapidated galligaskins, and other 
garments rent by notions or by age. I have 
even heard his skill as a “botcher” (if I 
may be allowed to apply that familiar term 
to the mystery of clothes’ mending) called 
into question ; for M. Adolphe, the notary’s 
elerk, on the fourth floor, assures me that, 
confiding to him, on an emergency, a dress 
coat for purposes of repair, he absolutely 
sewed a green cuff on to a black sleeve, 
besides leaving a box of lucifer matches in the 
left tail pocket, which together were the 
means not only of M. Adolphe’s becoming a 
subject for universal risibility to a select 
society in the quarter of the Marais, but also 
very nearly caused him to set fire to himself 
and the company in the most eritical portion 
of the Pastorale. Adolphe, to be sure, 
laughed at the mistake and forgave it ; but 
for reasons which I may afterwards feel 
myself called upon to explain. 

This unsuccessful tailor is always known as 
Father Stidmann, probably from the habit the 
Parisians have of attributing paternity to 
every man above the middle age, but he 
also rejoices in the appellation of father to 
Mademoiselle Eulalie Stidmann, a remarkably 
pretty little blonde (Stidmann is an Alsatian), 
eighteen years of age, who, to the confusion 
and envy of all the grisettes of the quarter, 
has lately abandoned the little round lace cap, 
as distinguishing a mark of the grisette as the 
yellow head-dress of the Jews in Turkey, and 
has taken to wearing a real bonnet, in which, 
and with a roll of music under her arm, she 
goes daily to the Conservatoire de Musique, of 
which institution she is a pupil. Her gener- 
ous father bought her a dreadful old square 
piano (Raclet, 1802), which I should like to 
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see broken up for fire-wood, confound it ; but 
which she punishes tremendously every even- 
ing, setting Meyerbeer and Thalberg to hard 
labour till my ears are pierced through and 
through, and the old porter weeps with 
pride and pleasure. Besides the piano and 
the stove, and the print of the defunct fashions 
I have spoken of, the lodge boasts also a 
framed and glazed portrait of Beranger, an 
old caricature by Carte Vernet, representing 
some notable intrigue of some notable poli- 
tical personage, whose intrigues and whose 
notability have been smoke as his body has 
been dust, these thirty years; and a print 
crimped like a fan, presenting at one point of 
view an effigy of Napoleon, and at another, 
that of the Duc de Reichstadt. Above hang 
a rusty sword and cartouch belt (for Stidmann 
has served, and in the grand army too); 
round the pipe of the stove are twined some 
palm branches, which here remain from Palm 
Sunday to Palm Sunday; and from nails on 
the wall hang two withered laurel wreaths, 
old trophies of prizes for good conduct and 
application, won by pretty little Bulalie 
when she was at Then, close to the 
door, a considerable portion of the wall is 
covered with the keys of the different occu- 
pants’ castles, here deposited (if they like) when 
they go out; underneath these is a little shelf 
for the respective wax night-lights (wax 
candles are cheap in France, and even the 
tenant of a garret would blush to consume 
vulgar tallow). Monsieur Stidmann is of an 
indefinite age, and has a face so seamed with 
the small pox, that it is all holes and knots 
like a cane-bottomed chair. I am inclined to 
think that he wears a fur cap, but I could not 
undertake to point out which is his cap, and 
which his natural head of hair, both are so 
curiously alike. He is a decent man to speak 
to, doing all sorts of things for you, and about 
the house, without ever seeming to move his 
short pipe from his lips or himself from his 
stool, or a greasy number of the Constitutionnel 
from before his eyes. I think his political 
opinions verge towards Orleanism. Orleanists 
are good tenants, and give handsome New 
Year’s gifts. Socialists he looks upon with 
abhorrence, as persons who run away the day 
before their rent is due, and burn, in the com- 
position of pestilential works, wax candles 
which they never pay for. A lodger without a 
trunk he always sets down, before-hand, as.a 
rank socialist. Carpet bags and republicanism 
are inseparably connected in his mind. He 
grumbles a little if you ring him up after mid- 
night, and has a weakness for losing letters sent 
to you by post, and for telling you that some- 
body has called to see you a week or ten days 
after the visit has taken place. But. this is 
an advantage if you wish to be retired. 

I can but spare a line to Madame Stid- 
mann, who wears a preposterous cap, and is 
always muddling over a pot aw few or some 
other savoury dish, the smell of which con- 
tinually pervades the lodge and its approaches, 
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She has a rabid reverence for the memory of 
the emperor; and, I am certain, must have 
belonged to the grand army, for she has the 
voice of a grenadier, and the walk of a 
sapper and miner, and swears like a trooper. 
I would rather not say anything more about 
her, here, for on a disputed question of 
reckoning once, she pursued me with a stew- 
pan, and she is a formidable person for a 
nervous man to deal with. 

At the door of our house stands, night and 
day, a little fellow about four feet seven 
inches high, with a terrific moustache, and 
clad in a greyish blue coat, brickdust-coloured 
trousers, gaiters instead of stockings, a black 
leathern belt round his waist, and a knapsack 
covered with something resembling the pie- 
bald top of a travelling trunk. He carries a 
musket and bayonet much taller than himself, 
and is full private in the hundred and fiftieth 
regiment of the line. It is not through any 
special merit or respectability possessed by 
our house that he is here stationed, but simply 
because in the first floor lives M. le colonel 
de la Gamelle, commanding the hundred and 
fiftieth, whose right it is to have a sentry at 
his door. 

The colonel is a stout, a very stout warrior, 
with grey whiskers and moustaches, and a 
wife who always puts me in mind of the 
giraffe at the Jardin des Plantes, for she has a 
meek eye, a distressingly long neck, and per- 
sists in wearing a yellow dress with crimson 
spots. They ants one son, who is at the 
Lycée Louis le Grand now, and wears a semi- 
military uniform. He was born in Algeria, 
and nursed by a soldier’s wife. He comes 
home on Sundays, when his father gives him 
lessons in fencing, and in the broad-sword 
exercise ; and, in the evening, takes him to 
the café to play billiards or dominoes. When 
he is old enough he will go to the school of 
St. Cyr, or to the Polytechnic. His career is 
marked out plain enough. Born and bred, 
he will probably die in the purlieus of a 
barrack—the roll of drums in his ears, and 


harness on his back. As for the colonel, he 


rose from the ranks, and tells you so. Why 
should he be ashamed of being what Soult or 
Ney were, and what Bedeau and Reille have 
been? Also his language savours a little of 
the guard-room, and he spits and swears a 
little too frequently in company. He is quite 
a different sort of colonel to the commanding 
officer of one of our regiments. He has 
neither cab nor tiger. He has his horse (found 
by the Government), but I doubt whether he 
knows the favourite for the next Chantilly 
cup, or has made up a book on the Versailles 
steeple-chase. He is uneasy in plain clothes, 
which, to the British warrior, are garments 
of delight. He lives on his pay; and, not 
having anything beside it to live on, does not 
eke out a supplementary income by betting, 
kite-flying, or horse-dealing. He knows 
every man in his regiment by name, and stops 
to speak to his privates in the streets, and 
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rates them soundly if he finds them slovenly, 
or frequenting the wine-shop immoderately. 
They call him “ notre colonel,” and the kindly 
familiarity he entertains with them does not 
breed contempt, but rather love and affec- 
tionate respect. Yet I am bound to add that 
colonel de la Gamelle is not, what we in 
England call, a gentleman. He is. rough, 
boorish, and often brutal in his manners ; he 
smokes a short pipe in his drawing-room ; and 
his only relaxation is the café where, with 
other colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors, 
he plays innumerable pools at billiards for 
drops of brandy, just as the captains do in 
their cafés, and the lieutenants and sous-lieu- 
tenants in theirs. As for Madame, his wife, 
she is of a meek and somewhat lachrymose 
temperament, and reclines all day on a sofa, 
reading the novels of the admired M.de Balzac. 
She is perfectly contented with her husband, 
whom she scarcely ever sees, but who always 
leaves her a touching souvenir in the —_ of 
stale tobacco-smoke, which she bears with pa- 
tience, The colonel’s swords, kepis, burnouses, 
shabragues, Algerian pipes, camel-saddles, 
guard-papers, boots, aol dressing-gowns, are 
strewed about the apartments in loving con- 
fusion with her caps, shoes, and paper-covered 
novels. She has a femme-de-chambre, Made- 
moiselle Reine, who has already refused a 
drum-major, but is suspected of a tenderness 
for one of the light company, who is attached 
to the colonel in the capacity of body-servant, 
and is eternally brushing a uniform coat in 
the yard, on a temporary gibbet formed of 
two broom-handles. 

On the same floor as the colonel, but in a 
much larger suite of apartments, lives M. 
Ulysse de Saint-Flamm, forty-five years of age, 
decorated, wearing a white neckcloth, and 
living at the rate of fifty thousand francs per 
annum, which is a pretty high figure to exist 
on in Paris. Were a census paper to be sent 
to him, I doubt whether he would not be 
puzzled as to what to describe himself, He 
is not a man of independent fortune, for he 
works like a carthorse. He is not a stock- 
broker, though he is every day on the Bourse, 
frantic with financial combinations, bursting 
with bargains. He is certainly not a shop- 
keeper, nor is he a merchant. He does not 
discount bills, though he is up to his neck in 
stamped paper at various dates. He does not 
borrow money, for he is always borrowing 
prodigious sums. He does not live by the 

lay-table, for he spends half his gains there, 

e is one of those financial anomalies to which 
the revolution of 1830 gave birth—a walkin 
incarnation of agistage, shares, dividends, am 
per centage. He is a projector—a speculator, 
He is on a great scale (and avoiding the 
Court of Assize) what the immortal Robert 
Macaire was; what the admirable Mer- 
eadet, of De Balzac (put into an excellent 
English dress in the “Game of Speculation”), 
was ; what hundreds of eager, bustling, astute, 
unprincipled, successful men, are this moment 














in France. He is a speculator. We can 
scarcely realise the character in England to 
its full extent, speculative as we are, for the 
English projector generally confines himself 
to one or two branches. The mammoth of 
the ring stakes his thousands on the chances 
of a horse race; the mastodon of the Stock 
Exchange risks his tens of thousands in bonds 
and loans ; the leviathan of the share-market 
leaps madly over railroads to plunge into 
gold mines; the colossus of Mark Lane 
gambles furiously in corn. These speculate 
in ey 3 those in religion ; these in 
sending treacle to Jamaica ; those in carrying 
coals to Newcastle, But M. de Saint-Flamm is 
alland everything. Allis fish that comes to his 
net: wherever there is a chance (and where 
is there not?) he speculates upon it. He 
speculates in asphalte pavements, in gold 
mines, railways, water-works, home and 
foreign funds, theatres, agricultural societies, 
winter gardens, ane pleasure gardens, 
steam boats, charcoal burning, loan contract- 
ing, marsh draining, and soon. He is chair- 
man of an Association for marrying couples 
in humble life at reduced rates; of a Com- 
pany for conveying emigrants to California; 
ior supplying lucifer matches at half the 
usual price; of the “Literary Pantechni- 
con” or Society for publishing translations 
of Plato, Aristotle, Sophocles, and Xenophon 
at two sous per volume. He is the sort of 
man that if you took him a proposal for ex- 
tracting sunbeams from cucumbers, or ~~: 
plying the blind with green spectacles, would 
clap down a provisional committee on the 
back of an envelope, and register the scheme 
before you could say Jack Robinson. 

I never knew but one Englishman who had 
the same Crichtonian aptitude for speculation. 
He was always, when he met you, going to 
borrow twenty-seven thousand pounds for the 
Duke of Seedyland, which must be had before 
seven o'clock this evening, by Jove; and was 
the first newspaper proprietor who gave a 
gingham umbrella and a bottle of blacking to 
each quarterly subscriber. He broke his 
heart in an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a soup kitchen in connection with a Dental 
Surgery for the Million and General Tooth- 
drawing Company, and I have never seen his 

ual. 

M. de Saint-Flamm’s apartments are mag- 
nificently furnished. There might be a little 
more elegance, perhaps, and a little more 
good taste; but you could not find a greater 
profusion of gilding, crimson damask, marble- 
covered furniture, and plate-glass (taking 
space into — anywhere out of the 
Tuileries. There is a deluge of clocks, all of 
different size and make, which, as they all 
strike the hour at different times, produce a 
charming diversity of effect. Engravings of 
rather questionable taste and execution, 
enshrined in costly frames, hang on the walls. 
Porcelain monsters and curiosities crowd 
the mantel-pieces and consoles. There is a 
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circular table on claw feet, with a marble top, 
inlaid with Italian mosaics, like a tailor’s book 
of waistcoat patterns, There are ottomans, 
causeuses, dormeuses, refinements of couches 
for every depravity of lolling, lounging, sitting, 
or reclining. Finally, there is M. de Saint- 
Flamm’s bed-chamber (which he never sleeps 
in), a little paradise of Persian carpets, lion- 
skins, alabaster, and satin, and muslin cur- 
tains held up by gilt Cupids. The ceiling 
was painted by Henri Baron, and cost five 
thousand francs. A genuine Raphael hangs 
in the embrasure of the window, with a 
genuine Correggio as a pendant. M. de Saint- 
Flamm speculates largely in pictures. 

The speculator keeps a brougham, a cabri- 
olet,an English groom, and a valet-de-chambre, 
who wears elaborately embroidered shirts, 
and whom I took for a marquis, meeting him 
on the stairs one day. M. de Saint-Flamm 
dines usually at the Café Anglais, or at the 
Rocher de Cancale ; but he gives sumptuous 
dinners, occasionally, at home (there is a 
kitchen in his suite of apartments), when 
some friendly duke lends him his cook, and 
he dazzles his guests with a gorgeous service 
of plate. He is a bachelor, but no man ever 
had a larger collection of three-cornered notes 
on pink paper than he has, nor possessed, I 
suppose, a larger female acquaintance. Is he 
rich? Are the grand dinners paid for? Is 
the furniture his own? Ma foi, the questions 
are facile to ask, but difficult to answer. He 
is a speculator ; and though perhaps he may 
be worth a million of francs to-day, he may 
sleep in the debtor’s prison of Clichy to- 
morrow. M. Stidmann looks upon him as 
a Croesus; and, as I saw him throw a five- 
franc piece to a ragged little organ grinder 
the other day, I don’t think that he is 
avaricious. 

We must mount another flight of stairs, for 
we have to do with the second-floor lodgers, 
And imprimis, of these let me introduce M, le 
Docteur Jaconnet, a mild, pale, elderly young 
man, with a prematurely bald head, gold- 
rimmed spectacles, an olive-coloured surtout 
reaching to his heels, and a broad-brimmed 
hat. Each of his wan cheeks is ornamented 
with a scalene triangle of hay-coloured whisker, 
met at the apex by the straggling tufts of his 
straw-coloured hair. He is blessed with a 
wife, a sparkling little brunette from the Pa, 
des Vosges, who has the olive complexion, the 
piercing black eyes, and symmetrically arched 
eyebrows of Lorraine, and who has borne him 
six children—all alive, all with shock heads 
of straw-coloured hair, and to find bread and 
soup for whom the worthy Doctor must, till 
lately, have been sorely puzzled. He was, 
when a medical student, one of the noisiest 
and most racketty in the Quartier Latin ; was 
the admiration of the grisettes, the terror of 
the Chaumiére, and the cynosure of cafés in 
the Place de l’Odéon, and the Rue de la 
Harpe. He wore the longest beard and the 
nattiest velveteen gabardine, with the broadest 
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brimmed hat in the Quartier ; he was a dab 
at billiards; a neat hand at smoking clay 
pipes to a jetty black; an unrivalled singer 
of students’ songs and chorusses; and an 
adept at the difficult and ingenious art de 
tirer la carotte, or science of extracting (under 
pretexts of book-purchasing, sickness, or other 
extraneous expenses) more than the stipulated 
monthly allowance from the parents and 
guardians of the student. But when all his 
examinations had been passed, and he was 
received Doctor of Medicine, when he had 
sold his cornet-d-piston, and broken his 
blackened tobacco-pipe, shaved off his beard, 
and, finally, buried the beer-imbibing dancing | 
student in a decorous coffin of black broad 
cloth, with white wristbands and shirt front , 
when he had taken to himself a wife, and so | 
become a respectable man with a definite 
social position, he found that there were | 
yet several items wanting to complete his | 
sum of happiness: namely, patients. He! 
certainly had an opportunity of studying 
infantile maladies in his yearly increasing 
family ; but the Quartier was an obstinately 
healthy one, or else he was not sufficiently 
known in it, for few or none came to invoke 
his healing knowledge. Our poor Doctor 
was almost in despair, and had begun to 
think of emigrating to Nouka-hiva, or turning | 
travelling physician, in a red coat, a cockeu 


hat, and top-boots, with a horse and gig, and 


a black servant, after the manner of the 
famous Doctor Dulcamara—when he was one | 
evening summoned to attend M. de Flamm, 
who was suffering from a slight indigestion, 
brought on by eating too many truffles, 


washed down by too much Sauterne. He so 
effectually relieved that capitalist, as to 
awaken within him something like a sense of 
gratitude, patronising, of course, as from a/ 
millionaire to a poor devil of a patientless | 
physician, but which was productive of good | 
fruits. M. de Flamm took Doctor Jaconnet 
in hand; he “formed” him, as he called it. 
After debating whether his protégé should 
resort to Homeopathy or Animal magnetism, 


| 
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he finally decided upon the Puff-Specific mode 
of obtaining popularity ; and one fine morning 
all the walls and posts in Paris were sten- 
cilled, and all the advertising columns of the 
newspapers inundated with high-flown an- 
nouncements of the marvellous properties of 
the “Water of long life” of the Doctor en 
médécine Jaconnet. Since that period I have 
observed a sensible improvement in the dress 
and general appearance of the family ; whether 
they drink the Haw de longue vie themselves, 
or whether they profit by the sale thereof—(in 
family bottles, price twelve francs : none being 
genuine unless they bear the signature of the 
inventor, Paracelse Caraguel)—they are cer- 
tainly much better for the water cure. 
Jaconnet’s colleagues call him a quack ; but, 
bless you, they have all their little specifics. 
Doctor Galen has an infallible paste for 
catarrh ; Doctor Hippocrates has a cure for 
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the rheumatism ; and Doctor Esculapius one 
for corns and bunnions. Medical quackery, 
when unauthorised by a diploma, is so rigidly 
pursued, and so severely punished in France, 
that it takes refuge, occasionally, in the ranks 
of the profession itself. 

The Doctor’s neighbour on the second floor 
is one M. Bonfons, a retired perfumer, wearin 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour—why, 
am unable to tell, (the Doctor has got his scrap 
of red ribbon since the water of long life)—an 
old gentleman of intensely regular habits, a 
mild and placid demeanour, and, I should say, 
of some fifty years of age. He goes out every 
morning at the same hour, breakfasts at the 
same café off café aulait and a flite, or long 
sot. loaf ; takes a walk in the Tuileries gardens, 
or reads the papers in a reading room if it 
ras ; breakfasts @ la fourchette at another 
café ; takes another walk on the Boulevards ; 
dines at the same ¢raitewr’s, and, generally, 
off the same dishes ; goes to another café, where 
he has strong coffee without milk and petit 
verre, the evening papers, two games at domi- 
noes, one at piquet, and one glass of absinthe. 
Winter and summer he goes to bed at ten 
o’clock. He seems to have no relations,—no 
friends, save coffee-shop acquaintance, and he 
appears to be pastel happy. I dare say 
he is, 

The third floor of the Hotel Coquelet is 
likewise divided into two tenements, in each 
of which lives a different tenant. Both are 
single: one an old spinster, the other an old 
bachelor. Mademoiselle de Keraguel lives 
on the right hand side of the staircase. She 
is seventy years of age, and has been very 
beautiful once, and very unhappy. Her brother 
was a marquis of the old régime, and she comes 
from Brittany ; but she is the last Keraguel 
now. She has outlived friends, relatives, for- 
tune, happiness, everything but religion. So 
she is what the Parisians call a dévote. She 
goes to matins, complins, high mass, and 
vespers. She hasan occasional assemblage of 
old friends in her plain salon ; two or three 
old priests, an old countess whose children 
were weaned from her by the guillotine, and 
a weasened old chevalier with the cross of 
Saint Louis. These she regales with tea and 
snuff. They talk politics of the year 1780, 
and of the year 1816 to 1850 inclusive, All 
intervening years are to thema blank. The 
reigning king is at Frohsdorf, as he was at 
Holyrood and at Goritz. With them Napoleon 
is always M. de Buonaparte ; Louis Philippe, 
the Duke of Orleans. They never mention 
the name of Robespierre, they speak of him 
as “Tui.” 

Mademoiselle de Keraguel has for neigh- 
bour an old gentleman with a bald and polished 
head, who would be one of the most amiable 
of mankind, were he not so enthusiastic a 
naturalist. He is as modest as a girl of fifteen, 
yet I elicited from him one day an admission 
that he was a member of half-a-dozen Euro- 
pean academies, and had written half-a-score 

















of erudite volumes on some much desiderated 
spiders, of which nothing but a portion of a 
fossil hind leg was as yet known to naturalists. 
It is precisely his erudition and enthusiasm 
in the cause of science that render him so 
unpleasant a neighbour. He has a huge col- 
lection of live black beetles, the habits of which 
he is busy studying just now; several tame 
snakes, an arsenal of spiders, some abominable 
bluebottles, and some rare and hideous speci- 
mens of the lizard tribe, to say nothing of a 
Norwegian rat or two, and three Siberian 
toads. If he kept rabbits, cats, dogs, mice, 
owls, a happy family of animals in short, we 
should know what to expect; but it is in 
reptiles, vermin, noxious insects, that he de- 
lights. His loathsome lodgers craw] about the 
stairs ; they invade the sanctity of Mademoi- 
selle de Keraguel’s apartments ; they frighten 
Doctor Jaconnet’s children, and drive the 
martial Madame Stidmann to a state of culi- 
nary frenzy. 

Ouf! Iam out of breath. Only one pair 
of stairs yet remain. One peep into the trim 
little chamber of M. Adolphe, the notary’s 
clerk, who hopes to be a notary himself some 
day. He has a neat little bed in an alcove, a 
little bureau in walnut-wood, and a bookshelf 
on which repose his “Code Civile,” his trea- 
tise on Roman law, his “ Paroissien complet,” 
&c. Adolphe is a deeently conducted young 
fellow ; does not wear moustaeches, smokes in 
moderation, makes quiet and unobtrusive love 
to Mademoiselle Eulalie, in the lodge below, 
and will be quite a model of a chief clerk, 
when he is elevated to that responsible situ- 
ation. 

I wish I could say the same of Timoleon 
Cassemajou, artiste-peintre, who occupies the 
next room. Of all the able, idle, witty, pipe- 
smoking, worthless professors of the fine 
arts, this lazy colossus with a red beard is the 
very king and kaiser. He would have won 
the prix de Rome at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
if he had tried, but he wouldn't; he might 
make ten thousand franes a year by portrait- 
painting, but he won’t ; he won't do anything 
save smoke, and fence with vagabond geniuses 
like himself, and lie on the bed in his boots, 
and scrawl eareless, clever sketches on the 
walls, 

But, enough of my four stories at present. 
There are other rooms to be visited, other 
sequestered little cabinets, such as where I, 
the seribe, dwell; where sleeps the shabby 
little man in the green coat, of whose iden- 
tity I was for a long time ignorant, but whom 
I ultimately discovered to be the proprietor 
of the house ; where works and sings, and 
sings and works, Mademoiselle Bijou, the 
dressmaker ; where hides (in misery I am 
afraid) Count Schalingski, the Polish refugee ; 
where the mysterious man holds out who 
copies manuscripts and music, and finds out 
genealogies, and hunts up dates, and is a 
gentleman by birth, doing anything for a 
‘erust. Some day, perhaps, we shall change 


our lodgers, and I may have something more, 
and something better to tell you of the four 
stories. 


QUARTER-DAY. 


In a great office at the East End of London, 
where pens move so rapidly, that you wonder 
whether the clerks could ever identify their 
own correspondence, but where no other 
visible signs of traffic appear, there is a little, 
plain, suug inner counting-house ; and in that 
counting-house is a burly, snug, rather pom- 
pous looking gentleman. Mark the bland 
tranquillity with which he is surveying that 
heap of calculations. Would it not frighten 
us to have to do with so many figures? Is it 
not enough to make one fancy one’s self in debt 
to an extent only to be measured, like Ali 
Baba’s gold pieces ? And still the burly gentle- 
man seems quite satisfied. His eye flinches not, 
and his countenance wears an easy smile. 
Yet, it is Quarter-day to-morrow. The boys 
are eoming home from school, and _ their 
“ extras” and book bill at Switchington House 
are always heavy; the rent of the villa at 
Highgate is due; so are the taxes, to say 
nothing of the insurances, rent, and no one 
knows what, of the large warehouses at the 
Docks. Mrs. Dipper is talking about the 
“girls,” “the season,” and the small size of 
the drawing-rooms ; and bills are coming due 
that make us shrivel into our four-roomed 
house, and our insignificance. No matter, 
Mr. Dipper is unmoved. What cares he for 
Quarter-day. If it has any demands upon 
him, he simply refers Quarter-day to his eash- 
box, or to stamp, bill, and bullions; and 
Quarter-day pockets the gold, or cashes the 
check, and goes away rubbing its hands 
with satisfaction, and says something about 
“respectable men.” r 

Quarter-day walks on its reute, and knocks 
at the door of Blatherton and Company, the 
great publishing-house—the whole firm is in a 
bustle. Half-a-dozen Christmas books, full 
of pretty pictures to gladden little hearts, 
must be put in hand; and between petitions 
to recreant authors for “more copy,” looking 
up of artists, engravers, fancy binders, ad- 
vertising and “subscribing” books already 
out, there is confusion enough to drive chaos 
itself mad with envy. Everything must be out 
by a certain time, and everything depends 
upon somebody else, and that somebody is 
again quite at the mercy of a third party. 

A sadder picture follows, as Quarter-day 
knocks at the door of the mechanic, on whom 
sickness has laid its hard hand, The sale of 
some cherished articles of furniture, perhaps 
of some little refinements which industry had 

urchased, stares him in the face. But he 

longs to a club, and he can command 80 
much a week; his landlord is not a hard 
man, and will give him time; and there is a 
chance that Tom or Jack will be able to pick 
up some work, now that the busy time bas 
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commenced. Quarter-day passes on, and 
seems less out of humour than had been 
feared, 

But dissipation has been doing its evil 
mission in another house, and the stupified 
drunkard is staring gloomily at the bare 
walls of the dwelling in which he has been, 
with difficulty, suffered to remain since the 
“ distress,” soon after last Quarter-day. Pale 
half-starved children, whose limbs are as scanty 
as their clothing, are seated on the floor, and 
looking—with a piteous anxiety, and with a 
dread which they can searcely understand— 
at the worn-out form of a mother, stretched 
on the ground, in one of the last stages of 
consumption. The parish doctor has just 
directed removal to the Hospital; the hope- 
less drunkard and the destitute children will 
seek the streets or the workhouse; and 
Quarter-day quits the scene of misery. 

Easter ae Lady-day, Midsummer and 
plum-pudding Christmas, must not be for- 
gotten among Quarter-days. Easter, with its 
dreams of lamb and peas, with its revival of 
old games and fun, which even Christmas 
cannot make its exclusive property; Easter, 
with all its pleasant suggestions of warmer 
weather, budding trees and hedges, cooling 
salads, and burlesques crammed full of puns 
and. hits at everything and everybody,— 
Easter is not less an anxious time than its 
goose-eating fellow Quarter. Winter is a 
heavy time, and papas and mamas are giving 
inward thanks that coal bills will now begin 
to be reduced; and are, at the same time, 
ominously thinking of the muslins and shot- 
silks, for which the pretty mouths of Ellen, 
Emnna, and Emily are watering. George is at 
Oxford. . He is a clever youth, but somehow 
or other, Oxford men spend more money than 
papa did when he was at Saint Howard’s ; 
and when George was last in town, he spent 
very little time at home, and talked of nothing 
but the Regatta. Then there are other 
anxieties ; the house in Baker Street is ex- 
pensive ; and the farmers on the Dingle Dangle 
property are very backward ; and the house 
in Burford Street has been to let for half-a- 

ear and more; and some tenants are bother- 
ing about repairs; and Mrs. Curzon Wires 
would take the large house, but will not pay 
for the fixtures; so that, although people 
without property are.in trouble about 
Quarter-day, Quarter-day punishes even the 
well-to-do people, and makes human beings 
pay for what they enjoy, as well as for what 
they do not. 

Dr. Stilton, rector of two livings, and holder 
of three sinecures, is rather anxious also. 
Easter-ofierings are things of deep interest : 
but the people in Walcot-upon-Dunstead do 
not seem to feel much interest in paying 
them, although the vicar absolutely preached 
a sermon there not more than seven months 
ago, while the seventy pounds a year curate 
attends quietly to his pupils, the young Stiltons, 
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clubs, ragged schools, or improvements in the 
condition of the poor. However, the Dumbie- 
dykes tithes are prolific, and the Easter sermon 


of Doctor Stilton, at Saint Mildew’s, Rotten | 


Row, exhibits a contentment which even 
Quarter-day does not unruffle. 


Great are the anxieties of the Reverend | 


Keelson Timber. He 


has several boys | 
leaving, and vacancies and the columns of | 


the “Times,” are taking an anxious juxta- | 

position in his mind, Mrs, Timber is in a | 

chaos of darned oe towels, silver forks, | 
ill 


spoons, and butchers’ 


s; so is her eldest | 


daughter, who, moreover, has other anxieties. | 
She is to marry the Reverend Grave Pumice, | 


who has taken to reading the very books 
which sent poor Mr, Mildfellow over to Rome. 
Why could he not have spent the holidays at 
home, without making that ridiculous tour 
through Italy, in company with the Reverend 
Epitaph Bronze, who is always kicking up a 
dust about candlesticks, eagle reading-desks, 
and the Bishop of Bullington ? 


But the boys themselves—what genuine | 


exultation gladdens the heart of youn 
Bob Thornton, who has walked off with 
the two best prizes, and who is thinking of 


double on io sticks, and the “drag,” | 


all at once! He has beaten every boy at every- 
thing, and is all hope and restlessness, 


panion, Harry Lisle, who only stands second, 
will not prove the safer and sounder of the two, 
three or four years hence. 


Yet, | 
we should not wonder if his pale, quiet, com- | 


Perhaps there are a few unhappy boys, who | 


have never known a parent’s face, and who 


are to stay at school during the vacation. | 
Guardians may pay liberally for their comfort, | 


but the school-room, with its blank walls and 
its now empty “lockers,” is a poor equivalent 
for the cheerful home, the happy faces, and the 


hearty holiday fun, which awaits their going 


home. 
dull condition makes them find a sort of cheer- 
fulness of their own growth. The large play- 
ground and the dull school-room are all their 


They are a dull half-dozen, and their | 


own for a long six weeks, and they form a | 


small republic of solitudinarians; while their 
more fortunate companions depart, one by one, 
to revel in neue theatres, parties, or trips 
to the sea-side. 

Nor is Quarter-day without its interest at 
the Young Ladies’ “Seminary,” or “ Esta- 
blishment,” One schoolmistress is in pain 
at the doubtful French accent of Miss 
Georgina Clavering, and dreads its effect on 
her West Indian connections, Miss Geor- 
gina is thinking of something much more 
agreeable ; to wit, her forthcoming nuptials. 
Less brilliant are the prospects of Clara 
Mabelle, the “articled” pupil. Alas! even 
young ladies can be persecutors; and poor 
| Clara feels her qualified position and doubtful 
duties. But she is a favourite, despite her 
|humble apprenticeship. She has nursed one 
|in sickness ; has been the faithful, silent con- 





and never troubles the inhabitants about book-! fidante of another’s pretty distresses ; and has | 





ao 


| 
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done the work of the idle, and concealed the 
faults of the careless too often, not to be loved. 
The school has been her home for years and 
* years, and she feels that her forthcoming en- 
gagement as governess in Lady Bab Fitz-bas- 
soon’s family—although it may contribute to 
support her weakly sister, and even educate 
little Frity, who is just seven years old—will 
be a trial fit for harder natures than Clara’s. 

She and Georgina are close friends, and 
true friends; and young ladies, even ix 
fashionable life, do not always forget their 
friends. Georgina insists on Clara being her 
bridesmaid; and young George Clavering 
once said that Clara was the sweetest girl 
in the world. George is a generous fellow ; 
but we will not pretend to pry into futurity. 
Perhaps Quarter-day has a smile in store for 
the “articled pupil.” 

Little, dark-eyed, laughing Fanny Mauprat, 
who talks French like a Frenchwoman, and 
is never still except when she is waltzing or 
playing the pianoforte, is musing over a 
similar fate in prospect. Will that ‘‘ dear old 
John,” as she styles her affianced, give up 
reading so much, and run about with her all 
day, as they used to do, when making hay 
was so much more delightful than practising 
“La Violette?” A happier couple will not 
be found. The steady curate of St. Deverex 
wants enlivening, and Fanny can do that, if 
anybody can; Fanny wants a little—a very 
little—calling to order, and “dear old John” 
holds the reins tightly enough over her little 
heart to pull up short whenever it is needed. 
It is a paradox to say so; but they are so 
unlike one another now, that they must 
agree. Quarter-day smiles at the very 
notion; but Fanny has a little money, and 
John has a little learning and applica- 
tion, and we believe Quarter-day will call 
on them a good many times, and go away 
satisfied. 

Quarter-day has got into a scrape. The 
Dean and Chapter of St. Rochford have been 
too stupid to hold their tongues; and the 
tumble-down schoolhouse and the defrauded 
scholars of the foundation have “a heavy sum 
to make up.” We thought these old night- 
mares had paid their debts, and purchased a 
little honesty. We thought they would have 
taken care of the small amount of credit 
which remained to them. But, alas !—such 
is the infatuation of getting into debt—so 
far from trying to meet Quarter-day with a 
clean breast, they are absolutely spending the 
money in going to law. May the next Quarter- 
day sign their warrant. 

Quarter-day comes round, and finds thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands of people, no 
richer, wiser, or better than they were last 
Quarter-day. Quarter-day finds people er 
bigotted or stupid. Quarter-day cannot teac 
the advantage of being “ a little beforehand ;” 
but Quarter-day praises the conduct of the 
clergyman, who doles out the offertory-money 
to poor, hard-working people, as a quarterly 
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assistance towards paying their rent, instead of 
frittering it upon those who run after seven 
o’clock services, and neglect work, because 
alms are forthcoming. 

But there is a class of persons to whom 
Quarter-day comes as an almost unqualified 
blessing. The city clerk, the banker's clerk, the 
foreman,—if they do not receive their salaries 
by the week or the month—all, hail Quarter- 
day. Living, for the most part, in a regular 
irregularity (we speak of the unmarried party, 
of course), they “run short,” “borrow five 
shillings,” time has just set in, when Quarter- 
day appears; the quarter’s salary dispels 
doubts and anxieties, and the Adelphi half- 
price becomes as attractive as ever. Perhaps 
one clerk has got a brief leave of absence, 
and Quarter-day comes to him with delightful 
visions of Margate, Brighton, excursion 
trains to Jersey, and that enlarged expe- 
rience of mer and things learnt in a week’s 
visit to the sea-side. Some clerks are gay ; 
and the al-fresco dancing at Rosherville or 
Cremorne, with the combined attractions of 
fireworks, fountains, and the chase homeward 
in quest of a steamer or an omnibus, totally 
discompose the brain that has been in a 
continued state of calculation for weeks past. 
Cheap tailors hail Quarter-day, and put for- 
ward fresh puffs. The literature of Schneider 
and Company is more perseveringly thrown 
through the windows of the Great Western 
omnibuses ; and our city clerk’s appearance 
at an evening = at Peckham or Islington 
becomes wondrous, if his salary be con- 
sidered. 

Quarter-day cuts up the year into small 
pieces, and is a quieter informant as to the 
progress of time than New-Year’s-Day. Yet, 
three months is a long time to think of. How 
many books may be read by the student, how 
many schemes brought into effect, and how 
much profit realised, in three months, is only 
known by practice and experience. Yet, to 
how many does the three months run round, 
and present a barren account of nothing 
done? Term after term does the collegian 
put off those studies which are to be the 
groundwork of his whole fortunes ; time after 
time does Quarter-day remind the idle boy at 
school that he is three months older, and not 
three weeks more accomplished ; and yet both 
go on—the one with extravagance, the other 
with idleness ; and each passing Quarter-day 
cuts off something of fair fame and profit from 
their future life. 

Quarter-day has no terrors for those who 
have the prudence to prepare for it. It does 
not frighten people for the sake of frightening 
them, but often for their own good. It does 
not make certain pecuniary demands on its 
own account; nor does it come down upon 
moveable property, or personal liberty, for 
its own satisfaction. Quarter-day is only a 
representative tyrant—a sort of “reminder ;” 
but woe be to those who, time after time, 
forget its admonitions ! 
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Although Quarter-day is the almost uni- 
versal standard of business, it has become 
a comparative fiction, by courtesy. What 
landlord will call for his rent precisely on the 
day it isdue? What schoolmaster sends in 
his bil], or expects to be paid, much before 
the end of the vacation? Quarter-day has 
its “days of grace ;” but, although so far a 
nominal, it is a necessary and valuable 
standard. Everybody ought to know what 
their credit and that of their neighbour’s is 
worth, and to take or give the days of grace 
proportionately. 

It is sometimes to be wished that all tran- 
sactions were capable of reduction to this 
one standard—just as a decimal currency 
would save so many of the financial bother- 
ations of the account-book, counting-house, 
and exchange-oflice ; but so long as speculation 
exists it is impossible. Bills will be given, 
and will become due, at all sorts of eccentric 
times of all sorts of months. Ships’ cargoes 
are too much at the mercy of wind and wave, 
to think of Quarter-day; and so we must 
have two sets of calculations—one, as regards 
the regular demands which the four divisions 
of the year bring with them ; the other, as 
concerns the intermediate transactions. No 
small portion of confusion, even in the 
simplest matters of private life, arises from 
this compound system of financial chro- 
nology. 

Again, there are many people upon whom 
Quarter-day presses with greater inconve- 
nience and severity than others. One class 
of these, namely, Government pensioners, can 
always manage well enough ; for, although 
their incomes are paid sometime after they 
are nominally due, they are certain, and 
creditors only wish all their customers were 
pensioners, 

Would that the genius of Quarter-day 
could inspire the will, and furnish the means 
to enable us all to méet its visits with open 
faces and purses ! 

May Quarter-day ever come to us with a 
smile, and go away satisfied ! 


THE LADY AND THE CHILD. 


TuHeERzE lived a lady, beautiful and dear, 
Amongst us once, yet utterly apart; 
For Grief’s rude hand had closed her spirits ear, 
And love and hope—those ventures of the heart-— 
Had settled in a blank and soundless sea 
The wrecks, the buried wrecks, of memory. 


For she had seen beneath a breezeless main 
Her husband sink—and she was scarce eighteen ; 
And lightly on the sunny life had lain 
The shadow of the distant grave, till then: 
So its approach, thus swift and unaware, 
The unaccustom’d spirit could not bear, 


Years brought no change ; the hovering of that death, 
Ere it could fall, had turn’d the dark hair grey. 
And when at last it match’d the brow beneath, 
The inner shadow had not pass’d away. 
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Earth had one touch to rouse the slumb'ring brain, 
And that but woke the consciousness of pain. 


For, ever by all calm and sunlit seas, 
She shudder’d as with his death-agony, 

And closed her ears, as though the shoreward breeze 
Still had not lost the echo of his ery. 

But else her life lay buried, and each year 

Brought a fresh stone to raise the sepulchre. 


She never smiled or wept: a marble face 

Hath often been to more expression wrought : 
And in the restless eyes we could but trace 

A wishful, weary looking-out for thought 
That never came, and Love sat grieving by— 
For even Love could find no remedy. 


At last a child upon that lady cast 
The finer vision of its clear blue eye, 

And thought (few years from God, it had not pass’d 
Beyond the wisdom of simplicity) 

It might be good for her to see those flowers 

She used to gather in her childhood’s hours, 


It was a sight for tears—that blessed child 
Kneeling beside the aged woman’s chair, 
With daisy, violet, and primrose, piled 
*Mid fresh green leaves, in wild luxuriance there 
While the bright face upon the dimpled arm, 
Watch'd earnestly the working of the charm : 


And watch’d not long—for the poor wand’ring eye 
Glanced from the wild growth to the human flower * 
Perhaps they stirr’d some secret sympathy; 
Perhaps it was the Great Physician’s hour ; 
For, delicately touch’d, the still heart stept 
Into the light of heaven—and she wept: 


And bent her head to catch their mingling breath, 
That to her like a soften’d whisper spoke 
Of many a meadow walk and dewy wreath, 
Of ready gardens ‘neath the forest oak. 
And then, though most unlike itself the while, 
We knew returning Childhood by its smile. 


And ever after, from that gracious day, 

Her wither'd life put forth its early green; 
The unlifted cloud, rose-tinted, o’er it lay, 

And 'twixt her and the past a lovely screen. 
All memories blithe and innocent came back, 
And blossom’d o’er the soiled and rugged track, 


Till e’en the faded cheek began to wear 
Of childhood’s blush the pictured memory, 
And morn and eve she went to say the prayer 
That she had lisp’d beside her mother’s knee. 
Her life became a pastime, and each day 
Closed with the sleep of infants after play. 


And God, who taught the tiny hand to draw 

From His disorder’d harp that pleasant tone, 
Proclaim’d that in the gentle child she saw 

An old pet playmate long erst dead and gone. 
Playmates so sadly match’d, ‘twas strange to view— 
More strange the love that sprung between the two. 


But aye she placed wild flowers in her bosom, 
Turning from roses in their gorgeous prime, 
And had no lack between the pale spring blossom 

And the red berries of the Christmas time ; 
For, as the child her testimony bore, 
These never grew so plenteously before. 
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Once more we heard her of her husband speak, 
As though he stood all clothed in light before her. 
We thought the pleasant spell was growing weak, 
But the child said ’t was Heaven was opening o’er her. 
And so she died; and on her grave we set 
Only the primrose and the violet. 


SHADOWS. 


THE SHADOWS OF PHILIP SIDNEY AND FULKE 
GREVILLE, 

Tuere has been high revelry in Shrewsbury 
in 1569. Sir Henry Sidney, Lord President 
of the Council of the Marches, has made his 
annual visit, during an interval in his govern- 
ment of Ireland, in which he had returned to 
his favourite Ludlow Castle. Philip Sidney, 
his son, is a boy of fifteen, at the Free Grammar 
School of Shrewsbury, In the same form—of 
the same age—is his devoted friend, Fulke 
Greville. The ceremonies are over. Sir Henry 
has sate in the ancient hall of the Council 
House, to hear complaints and to dispense 
justice. He has gone in solemn procession to 
St. Chad’s Church, with bailiffs, and aldermen, 
and wardens of companies. He has ban- 
quetted with the masters of the school in the 
great library. He has been present at a 
stage-play in the Guildhall—the Mayor’s play. 
But more welcome than all the pomp of office 
is a quiet hour with his boy Philip, as they 
sit in the cool of a May morning on the terrace 
of the Council House, and look over the bright 
Severn towards Haughmond Hill, and muse 
in silence,.as they gaze upon one of those 
unrivalled combinations of natural beauty 
and careful cultivation, which have been the 
glory of England during many ages of com- 
parative freedom and security. It is the last 
of Philip’s school years. He is to proceed to 
Oxford. His friend Greville afterwards wrote 
of him :—“T lived with him and knew him 
from a child, yet I never knew him other than 
a man, with such staidness of mind, lovely 
and familiar gravity, as carried grace and 
reverence above greater years.” Proud is the 
father of his noble son. He is “the light of 
his family.” They talk as friend to friend. 
The father—a statesman and soldier—is not 
displeased to see that, beneath the gravity of 
the precocious boy, are fiery glances of feeling 
almost approaching to rashness. They become 
one who in after years exclaimed, “Iam a 
Dudley in blood—the duke’s daughter’s son.” 

The Lord President has departed. There 
is holiday at the school; and Sidney and 
Greville walk forth to the fields in that 
spring-time. Shrewsbury is a place in which 
the young Sidney lives in the memories of the 
ee Few of the public buildings and private 

ouses of the town are of the more recent 
Tudor architecture. The Market Square and 
Pride Hill are rich in the black oaken timbers, 
and gabled roofs, and pannelled carvings of 
the fifteenth century. The deserted Abbey is 
not yet in ruins. The Castle has a character 
of crumbling strength, The High Cross is 
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perfect, There, were beheaded the last of the 
British Princes of Wales: and there, suffered 
some who had the misfortune not to fall with 
Hotspur in the battle of Hateley Field. At 
the Augustine Friars, and the Grey Friars, 
are still seen the graves of many who had 
perished in that fight. The Welsh Bridge, 
with its “great gate to enter into by the town, 
and at the other end, towards Wales, a mighty 
strong tower, to prohibit enemies to enter into 
the bridge” (as described by old Leland), has 
its associations of border hostilities. Sidney’s 
mind is formed to luxuriate in the poetry of 
history. 

The young men take their course into the 
country by the Castle Foregate. They are in 
earnest talk, 

“What a monster these players make of 
Richard the Third,” says Sidney. “ Maugre 
my loyal reverence for her Highness’s grand- 
father, I have a liking for the venomous little 
Yorkist. Even the players couldn’t show him 
as a coward.” 

“ Not when they make him whimper about 
revenge, suns, moons, and planets ; silly 
lambs and croaking ravens—all erying for 
revenge upon him? Heavens! what stuff!” 

“Rare stuff! How is it that these play 
writers cannot make their people talk like 
Englishmen and Christians? When the 
board is up—‘ Bosworth Field’—and two 
armies fly in, represented by four swords and 
bucklers—and the usurper dashes about, 


| despite his wounds,—hear how he wastes bis 


precious time. Do you remember ?” 
“ Yes, yes—” 


“ «Fy, my lord, and save your life.’ 
“T have it—” 


* Fly, villain! look I as though I would fly? 
No, first shall this dull and senseless ball of earth 
Receive my body cold and void of sense. 
Yon watery heavens scowl] on my gloomy day, 
And darksome clouds close up my cheerful sound.— 
Down is thy sun, Richard, never to shine again.— 
The bird whose feathers should adorn my head 
Hovers aloft and never comes in sight.’ 


There’s a Richard for you,” 

“ Bravo, Philip! You should join a fellow- 
ship of players. You would beat the varlet 
with the hump that mouthed it on Tuesday. 
But why so hard upon the rhetoric of the 
vagabonds? Your favourite Gorboduc is full 
of such trash !” 

“Yes, and faulty even as this True tragedy 
of Richard the Third, in time and place. In 
two hours of the Mayor’s play, we had Shore’s 
wife in Cheapside, and poor dead Richard 
about to be drawn through Leicester on a 
collier’s horse.” 

“Suppose there were painted scenes, as 
some of the playhouses have, instead of the 
door painted in great letters—couldu’t the 
imagination go from Cheapside to Leicester in 
spite of Aristotle? and can’t it, even with 
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the help of the painted board? But here we 
are at Battlefield.” 

“T never walk over these meadows,” ex- 
claimed Sidney, “without deep emotion. I 
was reading Hall just before my father came. 
How graphic these chroniclers are, compared 
with the ranting players.” 

“ What you read, I read, Philip.” 

“As we walked through the Eastgate, I 
eould not but think of that day when Henry 
eame with his host into Shrewsbury, and being 
advertised that the earls were at hand with 
banners displayed and battles ranged, marched 
suddenly out by the Eastgate, and there 
encamped.” 

“An evening of parley and defiance, fol- 
lowed by a bloody morning.” 

“The next day, in the morning early, which 
was the vigil of Mary Magdalene, the king 
set his battle in good order—and so his 
enemies, There, on that gentle rise, Greville, 
must the rebel hosts have been arrayed. Then 
suddenly the trumpets blew. The cry of 
St. George went up on the King’s part—and 
that cry was answered by Esperancé Percy. 
By Heaven, the tale moves me like the old 
song of Perey and Douglas !” 

“ Here is a theme for the players. 
the tragedy of Hotspur, Philip.” 

* Nonsense. What could I do with it, even 
if I were a maker. The story begins with 
the deposition of Richard, It is an epic, and 
not a tragedy. And yet, Fulke, when I see 
the effect these acted histories produce upon 
the people, I am tempted, in spite of Aristotle, 
to wish that some real poet would take in 
hand our country’s annals. The teaching of 
our day is taking that form. The Players 
are the successors of the Bards.” 

“ What a character is that young Harry of 
Monmouth—the profligate and the hero! 
Something might be made of these contending 
elements.” 

“ Yes, the players would do it bravely. 
How they would make him swagger and 
bully—strike the chief justice and slaughter 
the Welshmen. Harry of Monmouth was a 
gentleman, and the players could not touch 
him.” 

“ Tf the stage is to teach the people, surely 
right teachers will arise. Look atour preachers. 
They stir the dull clowns and the sleepy bur- 
gesses with passionate eloquence, and yet they 
preach as scholars. They never lower them- 
selves to their audiences. And why should 
the stage be the low thing which we see, 
when it addresses the same classes ?” 

“There may be a change some day; but 
not through any theorick about it, England 
may have her Atschylus—-when the man 
comes; perchance in our age—more likely 
when all the dust and cobwebs of our semi- 
barbarism are swept away—for we are bar- 
barians yet, Greville.” 

“Come, come—your fine Italian reading 
as spoiled you for our brave old English. 


Write 


| We have poetry in us if we would trust to 
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nature. There is the ancient blind crowder 
that sits at our school-gate, with his ballads 
of love and war, which you like as much as I 
do. Has he no poetry to tell of? As good, 
I think, as the sonnets of Master Francis 
Petrarch.” 

“Don’t be a heretic, Greville. But see; 
the sun is sinking behind that bosky hill, 
from which Hotspur, looking to the East, saw 
it rise for the last time. We must be home- 
ward.” 

“ And here, where the chapel bell is tolling 
a few priests to even-song, forty thousand 
men were fighting, a century and a half ago 
—for what ?” 

“ And for the same doubiful cause went on 
fighting for three quarters of a century. 
What a sturdy heart must our England have 
to bear these things and yet live!” 

“Times are changed, Philip! 
have any civil strife in our day ?” 

“ Papist and Puritan would like to be at 
it. But the rule of the law is too strong for 
them. Yet my father says that the fighting 
days will come over again—not for questions 
of sovereign lineage, but of vulgar opinion. 
The reforms of religion have produced sturdy 
thinkers. There is a beast with many heads 
ealled the Commonalty, growing stronger 
every day ; and it is difficult to chain him or 
pare his claws.” 

“ Well, well, Philip, we are young politi- 
cians, and need not trouble our heads yet 
about such matters. You are going to Ox- 
ford. What will the good mother make of you 
—a statesman, a soldier, or a scholar ?” 

“ Must the characters be separable 1 What- 
ever [ am, dear Fulke, I will not shame my 
ancestry.” 

“And I, dear Philip, will never abate 
my love for you; and that will keep me 
honest.” 


Shall we 
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Ir is one of England’s proudest boasts that 
wherever her flag is unfurled, wherever her 
supremacy is established, there she carries the 
blessings of liberal institutions : she conquers 
but to set free. The same justice which is 
provided for the proudest son of Albion, is 
sent forth across the waters to attend on the 
meanest swarthy subject of Her Majesty, 
in distant India. At the same time this 
beautiful feature of our constitution, admirably 
as it reads on paper, excellent as it sounds to 
the ear, but too frequently fails in its mission 
of mercy, and in one way or the other proves 
rather the reverse of an unmitigated blessing 
to those for whose especial benefit it was 
wafted over the seas. In India Proper, as 
we have endeavoured to point out in a pre- 
vious number,* the way to justice, open though 
it is intended to be, becomes so overgrown 
with rank bribery and extortion, that the 
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| poor Ryot has small chance of passing the 


| threshold; the very attempt to de so subjects 
him to cruel, undying persecution. In other 
places, Ceylon amongst the rest, matters are 
widely different. ‘There, so broad and open 
| is the highway to the law, that none are shut 
out from it; but unfortunately the Cingalese 
| ave fond of disputation in every shape: having 
| a natural dislike to do, they make up the de- 
| ficiency in talk, In addition to which, their 
| innate love of importance is gratified by the 
| reflection that for their sake, and at their 
| instance, the “great Europe master,” as 
| they term the judge, is busily occupied, 
wig and gown included, for days together. 
So powerful has this Cingalese passion for 
litigation become, that it is matter of noto- 
riety, in that country, that legal proceed- 
| ings are instituted in cases involving no 
greater stake than the one-fourth part of a 
cocoa-nut tree, or the sixteenth share of 
aricketty mud dwelling. Nor is this the 
worst feature in this state of things : the liti- 
gious spirit begets a host of evil passions in 
family circles, leading not unfrequently to acts | 
of violence and even bloodshed. So strongly 
has this passion for law taken hold of the 
native population that there are very few 
Cingalese who will not willingly risk their 
little all to carry some frivolous point against 
a neighbour, or a near and dear relation. 
This state of society has raised up a race of 
harpies of the law, whose name is truly 
Legion, who thrive on the follies of the liti- 
gauts, and who too frequently fan the slum- 
bering embers into a blazing flame. 

Of all the strange scenes which in the East 
strike a new comer with their novelty, few | 
appear so remarkable as a Cingalese court of 
justice. There is in it such an odd jumble of 
western and eastern life—of European forms 
and Oriental fashions, that the beholder, 
gazing on the scene for the first time, feels 
rather at a loss to know if he be in a court of 
law, at a mock auction, or a debating club. 

Nor is it only in externals that there is this 
curious kaleidoscoping of things. The internal 
condition of the law itself is a mass of patch- 
work, made up of Kandyan Jaw, Roman-Dutch 
law, Scotch law, and English law. The judges 
are often as perplexed as the advocates, to say 
by which law a case should be tried, conse- 
— there is not a little curious pea-and- 

imbling amongst the sharp practitioners to 
serve their own purposes, and perplex dame 
Justice. 

The Quarter-Sessions were on at Colombo 
with a rather smart sprinkling of cases for the 
three judges who were sitting in full tribunal, 
when I paid my first visit to the legal quarters 
situated outside the fort, at some little dis- 
tance. The origin of these Courts being 
removed from the precincts of the fort is 
curious. It is said that during the Dutch 
sway in Ceylon, when the Supreme Court 
held its sittthg within the fortified walls of 
Colombo, an attempt was made by the then 
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governor, Rip Van-something, to overawe the 


judges in some case in which he was officially 
interested, whereupon they claimed from their 
High Mightinesses of the Netherlands the 
privilege of holding session without the walls, 
which was granted, and has been continued 
ever since. 

A ride to the Courts at Hulfsdorp, over- 
looking the long busy town of Colombo, is*by 
no means a pleasant affair on a hot, choking 
day, during the dry weather. The red, scorch- 
ing dust blinds and burns one like so much 
quick-lime. The stench from many a dried up 
ditch and stagnant drain blends harmoniously 
with the effiuvia from the bazaars around ; 
where fish and meat blister and blacken in 
the burning sun, while files of dozing, oily 
natives lay steaming upon heaps of filth, 
adding their own unclean aroma to the hot 
sickly atmosphere. 

The neighbourhood is dense, teeming with 
dirt and children. The coflin-makers are 
driving a roaring trade, especially one by the 
arrack tavern, for half of the street round the 
corner died the night previously of putrid 
fish, sour pineapples, and stagnant drains, 
and the other half were expected to die on 
the next day. I urged my sorry hack on at 
the top of his speed, fully five miles an hour, 
past the crazy old Dutch houses and the dusty 
tumble-down Moormen’s dwellings, up the 
steep hill, on the brow of which stood a whole 
colony of buildings, large and small, old and 
new. This spot was Hulfsdorp, whence, in 
days long past, the Dutch army which be- 
sieged ancient Colombo—then in the hands of 
the Portuguese—poured a storm of shot upon 
the fortifications. It was, afterwards, the 
country residence of the Dutch governors, the 
present Supreme Court-House having been 
tenanted bya long line of sovereign Mynheers. 

The spot is pleasant enough after the 
dreadful streets below, commanding a fine 
view over the fort to seaward, and enjoying 
an occasional breeze, when there is any. 

ortion of the great square block of buildings 
behind the large gates, facing the road, is 
devoted to the Supreme Court, another part 
to the District Court, and a third to the 
Court of Requests, and sundry offices of 
Record. Around and about this pile of law 
has sprung upa busy mass of quaint, queer- 
looking edifices of all shapes, styles, and sizes. 
These are the houses of business of the fra- 
ternity of proctors, Dutch, Portuguese, Tamil, 
and Cingalese, who, if they, as some malicious 
people say, be really inflicted on the natives 
as a chastisement for their shortcomings, cer- 
tainly do their best to fulfil their mission. 
Each doorway was choked up by hungry 
applicants for law: groups of litigants 
squatted beneath the clumps of dusty bananas 
in the little nubbly court-yard in front, count- 
ing up their witnesses bought at a dollar 
ah In the East, witnesses are commer- 
cial articles, not for export it is true, but 
for home use, and are valued by a well 
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understood sliding-scale. A witness in a 
murder case, if he be a stout swearer, costs 
five rix-dollars ; in a land suit, witnesses may 
be had for two or three dollars; burglary or 
cattle-stealing witnesses are cheaper ; they cost 
about a dollar each ; whilst a few copper coin 
will obtain all the swearing you want and 
something over, in an ordinary assault case. 

I hastened on, past all these scenes, to the 
Supreme Court, whose sitting was just com- 
mencing for the day. The Court House, 
wherein sat the Chief Justice and his brother 
judges, was a long rambling shed of a place, 
not unlike a paved barn with a tiled roof. 
Making my slow way into the body of the 
Court, I found it filled with the representa- 
‘tives of almost every nation in the Eastern 
hemisphere, blended with Dutch, Portuguese, 
and English, I might have taken it for a 
masquerade by day-light, were it not for the 
Court on the little raised stage at one end, 
with the dirty lion and unicorn, and the 
figure of Justice looking quite knocked up 
by the climate. The judges wore a very 
comical appearance in spite of their gravity. 
Seated upon an open platform on a level 
with our faces, I could see plainly enough, 
as one crossed his legs, that he wore high- 
lows which required mending ; another, wore 
Soong Sostn’ socks ; while the third 
appeared to have discarded hose altogether. 
In a ricketty sort of sheep-pen on one side sat 
the jury—a motley me of white, black, 
and whitey-brown. The foreman was study- 
ing the coat of arms over the judges’ heads, 
wondering when the lion and unicorn would 
finish fighting for the crown. The rest of 
the jurors were either dozing or amusing 
themselves in the best way they could. Oppo- 
site the jury was a large parrot’s cage with- 
out any top; this was the witness-box. 
Further away there was another parrot’s 
cage, in which the crier of the Court tried to 
keep order by creating more noise than all 
the other disturbers put together. 

Grouped about a Debiplodien ale-house 
table, covered with a rusty cloth of some im- 
possible colour, were the European auditory 
and some three or four barristers and proctors, 
the former of mixed races, the latter native. 
An, important case was on: a native was 
being tried for an act of High Treason, 
committed during the recent rebellion, and 
the court was crowded to suffocation. The 
prisoner, a poor, haggard, broken-spirited 
man, was “docked” opposite the judges, 
and glanced in a wild, frightened manner, 
from Sis counsel to the Court, and then to 
the jury, wondering what it all meant; he 
had confessed his guilt, and why need they 
take so much ‘aout with him? The counsel 
for the prisoner was on his legs about to say 
something; he was an European, a hale, 
portly, bold man, with a twinkling cunning 
eye and a shining face. I was rather at a loss 
to know if he were going to make a speech, 
or sing a comic song, but it ended in his 
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challenging the best part of the jurors—the 
best part in every sense, for when he sat down, 
the foreman, who had been studying the lion 
and unicorn so deeply, and all his fellow Euro- 
peans had disappeared, replaced by others 
of a kindred hue with the prisoner. 

It was a long and tedious affair, that trial, 
despite the man’s confession, and as all the 
intricate native evidence had to be translated 
and re-translated, I soon grew tired of the 
scene, and bent my steps towards the minor 
courts close by. Between the two localities 
were long dusty verandahs opening into little 
dens of offices, where I saw through the dirty 
barred windows, a strange collection of rotten 
wooden cupboards, ricketty desks and armless 
old chairs : heaps of dusty papers were there 
too, and with them smoke-dried old natives 
that were fretting and fuming amongst the 
heat and the dirt, as though they were con- 
victed criminals—Cingalese lawyers con- 
demned for their enormous crimes to toil for 
the rest of their lives over perplexing suits 
and ghostlike documents. These were 
deputy-registrars, and translators, and pro- 
cess clerks, and a host of other legal subordi- 
nates, caged up like wild beasts at a fair. 
How different from the vicinity of the law 
courts at home. There everything is cool, 
solemn, silent, orderly ; here it is all glaring, 
sunshine, dirt, noise, dust and effluvia. The 
very Pariah dogs curl up their sickly noses 
and scamper hastily past. 

Forcing my way through a mob of rather 
moist Malabars and steaming Cingalese, I 
reached the District Court, where the pro- 
vincial judge sits all the year round in civil 
jurisdiction. The court-yard in front, the 
enclosed space in the rear, the filthy veran- 
dahs at the two ends—all were deneely studded 
with anxious groups of natives, smoking, 
talking, drinking, quarrelling, crying. Under 
the gloomy shade of some bread-fruit trees, 
were ranged the many members of some 
Cingalese family who had evidently travelled 
from some far-off village, to be present at the 
hearing of their case. The grey old grand- 
father, the sturdy parents, the two grown-up, 
idle-looking sons, the pretty dark-browed 
daughters, and the children scarce able to 
walk, had all left their rice-field and their 
tobacco-garden to try for the disputed half- 
share of a Jack tree. 

Out rushed a Peon from the crowded Court, 
and bawling out some dreadfully singular 
name, he rushed back again as suddenly as 
though he just remembered having left all his 
earthly treasures within reach of those ras- 
cally lawyers, and there was no time to lose. 
The family group watched the summoned 
witness as he vanished amidst the army of 
suitors at the doorway, envying him the brief 
importance he was about to assume in open 
court. 

Around the entrances to this crowded seat 
of justice, were wedged in compact masses 
hundreds of curious and anxious listeners. 
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Amidst that crowd of Arabs, Moors, Malays, 
Parsees, and many other races, I observed 
an old woman seated by the lintel on the 
brick floor, with clasped hands, grasping some 
curious little bunch gf leaves and flowers ; 
and as she rocked her body to and fro, mut- 
tering half aloud some wordy jumble, [ ob- 
served too that she east her eyes at intervals 
upon a tall man, her son doubtless, who, 
raised somehow above the crowd, could both 
see and hear what was passing in Court. 
Their case was then on, and the man was 
evidently telegraphing to her the progress 
of the suit. The bunch of flowers in her 
hands was a Buddhist charm, given by their 
village priest to ensure success. I failed, 
however, in ascertaining the value” of the 
case. The last witness was not needed. The 
judge summed up but briefly; there was 
a momentary silence in that Babel-place, the 
assessors concurred—the old woman ceased 
to rock herself, she dropped the flower-charm, 
it was an evil omen to do that ; a busy hum 
in Court told all was over ; the dark scowl on 
the tall man’s brow needed no interpretation ; 
he sprang down from his elevated perch, and 
ran to the poor old woman. She had fallen 
down in a fit, and lay apparently lifeless on 
the pavement, the blood flowing from her 
nose and mouth: one of many victims self- 
immolated beneath the Juggernaut wheels of 
the Law in the East. 

My dress and colour obtained for me an 
entrance within the doors, and after a time, a 
seat near the judge, whence I could watch 
the proceedings, and note the many strange 
actors. Perched ina rather roomy, but low 
pulpit, the judge was listening to the opening 
of a fresh case from a young but leading 
proctor, who leant over with his elbow 
resting on his Honour’s desk in the most 
familiar manner imaginable, just as one might 
be discussing the state of the weather, or the 
quality of a yesterday’s dinner. A long table 
was before “the Court” at a short distance, 
at which were seated the “Colombo Bar,” a 
motley group, and curious to look on. They 
were Dutch, Portuguese, Tamil, and Cinga- 
lese: some were steady-going business-like 
men, and some were very sharp gentry in- 
deed, especially one little ape-looking fellow 
with close-cropped hair and careworn features : 
but there were several whom you could not, 
by any imaginative faculty, connect with the 
Bar, unless indeed it be the-bar of a low pot- 
house. One miserable object, all out at 
elbow, shirtless, and unshaven, leant listlessly 
over the dirty table, staring at the sparrows 
up in the roof, whilst another briefless mem- 
ber of the fraternity amused himself by 
emptying the contents of an ink-stand into 
his trowsers pocket. 

The morality of some of this craft is not 
more wholesome than their linen ; and cases 
are not wauting, wherein, having recovered 
sums of money for clients, they have taken 
such care of the amounts, as to render a 
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second action necessary, to compel them to 
disgorge the suitors’ due. Some again, fearful 
of their clients running too rapidly through 
the monies they are in the habit of receiving 
for them, convert the rupees into snug 
dwelling-houses, in which they do their said 
clients the honour of residing, rent free, 
Altogether the native practitioners of Ceylon, 
as a body, are an interesting race, 

The ease then on, though one of very com- 
mon occurrence, seemed to me a rather pre- 
possessing one, from the fact of its being a 
question of a Bond Debt: a suit which, how- 
ever easily to be settled by actual docu- 
mentary proof, nevertheless afforded ample 
scope for a vast deal of very hard Cingalese 
swearing on both sides, and, of course, in 
precisely opposite directions. It involved a 
rather smart amount for a native to meet— 
not less than one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds British currency ; I’m afraid to say 
how much it was in the benighted coin of the 
island, but more than I should like to count, 
Well, the plaintiff swore as hard as a curry- 
stone that the defendant owed the money, 
and the defendant vowed rather harder, I 
thought, that he did not owe so much asa 
single copper challie. Plaintiff chuckled all 
over as he produced the defendant’s bond for 
the precise amount. It was examined, and 
conned over, and looked at in all possible 
ways by every one interested, until at last the 


judge was on the point of deciding, as a 
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matter of course, when the defendant pro- 
duced a document very similar in appearance 
and handed it to the judge. It was a release 
in full for the amount, duly signed by the 
plaintiff, and as duly witnessed. 

Never shall I forget the strange look of 
humbled mortification and disappointed rage 
visible in the plaintiff’s face, nor the glow 
of merry bursting triumph that puckered 
up the oily countenance of the successful 
defendant. The case was suddenly made as 
clear one way as the moment before it had 
been equally lucid. The Judge decided 
against the plaintiff with all the costs anda 
severe lecture; which, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, he deserved in a far more serious 
point of view than was at the time believed. 
I was a good deal puzzled at the stupidity of 
the man who could thus bring an action for 
a debt for which he had granted a dis- 
charge; but the puzzle was cleared up a 
day or two afterwards, when [ learnt all 
the particulars from the English Advocate 
who had acted as counsel for the defendant 
in the matter. 

The Barrister had been waited upon in 
his office by his client in the Bond case, 
who came to thank him for the trouble he 
had taken in getting up his defence. After 
a few introductory civilities, the Advocate 
congratulated his native friend on the success 
which had attended him in his recent suit, 
and remarked on the great necessity that 
existed for carefully preserving all documents 
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relating to cash transactions, not less than 
such as bore reference to property. The 
Cingalese looked at his counsel very hard, 
with a peculiar expression of deep ecun- 
ning stealing over his sable countenance. 
He drew his chair somewhat nearer to him, 
and glancing cautiously round the room to 
ascertain if any one was within ear-shot, told 
him in a low half-whisper that he “had 
never paid the money.” 
may easily be imagined, was astounded at this 


admission ; although from his long acquaint- 


ance with the native character he was generally 
prepared to hear a good deal of rascality and 
duplicity. He begged his client to explain 


what he meant; how he came by the dis- 
charge which the plaintiff had not attempted 


to disprove or set aside, if, as he said, he had 
not paid the money. 


The late defendant drew still more con- 
fidently near to his counsel’s seat, and looking 
him steadily in the face as if to watch the 


effect his communication would have on him, 
he whispered in his ear that he had not only 
never paid plaintiff the money in dispute, but 
that he had never owed him the amount, nor 
any sum of money whatever ! 
fearful staggerer to the Englishman, who 
looked all sorts of questions at his client. 
The latter perceiving that his riddle was 
not likely to be solved without his own 
assistance, condescended to detail every par- 
ticular relating to the recent suit. He had 
been on bad terms, he said, with the plaintiff, 
who, was a neighbour, for some months past, 
owing to his having obtained a judgment 
against the latter ina trifling land case. The 
plaintiff had been heard to say, that he would 
one day be revenged on him, and as the Cin- 
galese are tolerably true to their word in all 
these matters, the attempt was expected. The 
revenge taken was to forge a bond from the 
defendant to plaintiff for such an amount as 
must have effectually ruined the former; the 
deed was well drawn up, properly attested, 
and duly witnessed by men who, for a rupee 
a head, were in Court for the purpose, and 


actually did swear to the genuineness of 


defendant's signature The man would as- 
suredly have been ruined as was intended, but 
that he happened to be as clever a rogue and 
as unscrupulous as his adversary. He had 
heard the old proverb about sharp instru- 
ments cutting two ways, and acted upon it, 
for he concocted a forged discharge to the 
forged bond, signed by twice as many 


witnesses as the bond itself, and some of 
whom were the same parties who professed to 


have witnessed the execution of the latter, 


and who, for a little higher bribing, came into 
Tooth of 
Buddhoo, that they had seen the plaintiff 


Court to swear by the sacr 


sign and deliver the discharge! The Advo- 


cate went home that day'a wiser man, by a 
great deal, than when he entered his little 
office in the morning, and deeply impressed 


with the difficulties flung rown 


The Advocate, as 


This was a 
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justice by the crookedness of the native 
charaeter. 

Having related the denowement of the above 
little plot, I must terminate my day at the 
Calombe Courts. After the decision of the 
case just alluded to, I bent my steps back to 
the Supreme Court, which was at that 
moment in a state of intense commotion. It 
was evident that something of great interest 
had happened, for every tongue was in action, 
every bare arm was flung about, as though 
there had been a general attack of St. Vitus’s 
dance amongst the native population. Great 
white eyes glared fiercely on their neighbours ; 
black hair streamed over excitable, oleagi- 
nous shoulders ; muslin turbans and snow- 
white scarves daneed about, and blended 
madly with Turkey-red cloths and chintz 
sarongo ; bloodthirsty-looking mustachios 
eurled to their uttermost tips in rank detiance, 
while tobaceo and betel-juice flew about in 
copious showers, and much nearer to me than 
I could have desired. What did it all mean ? 
Was the poor wretch of a traitor, self-con- 
demned as he had been, about to suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, then and there, on the 
spot, just to give Dame Justice an appetite for 
herafternoon meal! I ventured to question a 
| respectable-looking man by my side, in clean, 
white raiment ; but the poor creature muttered 
something that might have been Ethiopic or 
|Sclavonic. I tried a thin weazen-faced old 
|manin spectacles and cloth garments, and the 
wretch replied in high Dutch ! 

Foreing my way into the body of the 
|Court, I at length ascertained from a half- 
/easte proctor, that although the prisoner had 
pleaded guilty, and the evidence and the 
sumiming-up of the Judge were dead against 
him, the jury had acquitted the man. They 
kuew far better than he did whether he was 
or was not guilty, and in their wisdom had 
decided that he was mistaken in his self- 
condemnation. The prisoner—the prisoner 
no longer—could not be persuaded that he 
heard aright ; when I reached the thronged 
table facing the dock, I found him staring 
vaeantly about him, with his long, bony 
hands clasped firmly together; the person in 
charge of him in vain tried to move him from 
the spot; The Judges were conversing 
together in deep, earnest, whispers, evidently 
as astonished as the poor creature they had 
just been trying; after a brief time théy 
dismissed the jury, having probably had 
sufficient of their labour for that day, and for 
many days to come ; and eventually the Court 
rose and adjourned over until the following 
morning, to allow themselves time to digest 
their astonishment. 

As I drove home from witnessing these 
strange scenes, I could not resist pondering 
upon the crooked ways of Orientals—upon the 
dim moral perceptions of our fellow-subjects 
in the East. I called to mind the hackneyed 
Exeter Hall phrase of “ We are all bretiaren,” 
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the path of|and thought how much better for the true 
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advancement of the human family it would be, 
if, whilst admitting the abstract truth of the 
above sentence, men paused awhile ere work- 
ing out the theory by one universal rule of 
legislation ; if they would bear in mind that 
there “is a season for all things.” Such 
worldly-wise philanthropists have yet to learn 
that in regard to their “ We-are-all-brethren ” 
idea, what is “sauce for the goose,” is not 
always “sauce for the gander.” 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF US? 


Many people, after peeping into a geological 
book, or listening to a geological lecture, take 
away the impression that it is all very well 
for such ups and downs to have taken place, 
before they did the world the honour to come 
into it, but, thank Heaven! -all those un- 
pleasant circumstances are over now. The 
earth is quiet at last, and has subsided into a 
well-behaved composure. What would people 
think, indeed, if a new chain of mountains 
were to rise up, one night, the whole length 
of Regent Street, London ? or an unheard-of 
crater were to swallow up the greater part of 
Hertfordshire ? What would cousin Nimrod 
say, if the hares and pheasants in papa’s 
preserves were to be changed into the state 
of anoplotheriums and pterodactyls, like 
those which the Professor explained to us 
on his black board with his long stick ? 
What would the gamekeeper fancy was come 
to the world, if, instead of pike, perch, or eels, 
he found some of Agassiz’s specimens in his 
nets, or at the end of his lines? Oh no! 
Geological changes in the nineteenth century 
are out of the question. They would cause 
great inconvenience. Our settlements are 
secured on the family estate, and that, of 
course, ought to be a sufficient security. No 
one expects his park, timber, or mansion 
to be either lifted halfway up to the moon, 
into an air-pump atmosphere, above breathing- 
ps like a range of the Himalayas; nor to 

e dropped into a great deep hole, as if we 
deserved to belong to the Dead Sea. Such 
ideas are contrary to common sense. Still, 
the lecture was very amusing, and the illus- 
trations to the Professor’s book are exceed- 
ingly curious, 

t has, however, fallen to my lot to frequent 
a district where the securest jointure might 
be of little value, and the strictest entail use- 
less to the rightful heir. An usurper has fixed 
himself in that region, who, though he seldom 
suddenly seizes an entire inheritance at once, 
is the most encroaching grasper, the most un- 
tiring enemy that ever persevered in making 
unwelcome intrusions. The commination, 
“ Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour's 
landmark,” has no terror for, nor power of, 
restraining him. Bit by bit, and yard by 
yard, and acre by acre, and field by field, he 
obtains possession of property which does not 
belong to him. He undermines his helpless 
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victims in the most insidious manner. Their 
very house is not their castle—or their 
castle only in ruins. There is no redress, 
We may talk of British justice, but he 
defies all actions at law, and cannot be re- 
strained, or injunctioned, by the Court of 
Chancery itself. Heavy damages would be 
awarded against him, were he not beyond 
the reach of Acts of Parliament. When 
you reproach him with doing you all the 
mischief in his present power —for his 
means of aggression are endless and inex- 
haustible—he will be calm, and smile as if 
nothing had happened ; and I fear it can be 
taken as no proof of his repentance, that he 
does not unfrequently look very blue. His 
character ought, therefore, to be exposed for 
the good of the public. His name is—Guess! 
—Sir Giles Overreach? No! — German 
Ocean ! 

A few years since, I saw at Cromer, in 
Norfolk, a cottage standing on the edge of 
the cliff. Seaward of the building stood a 
well for the use of the inmates. But our 
unscrupulous intruder had claimed that patch 
for his own—and had got it. The earth 
was washed away, and the brickwork of 
the well stood eminent on the precipitous 
slope, like a half-finished factory chimney. 
To the cottage was affixed a board on which 
were painted the memorable words, 


TO BE SOLD, OR LET, 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
THIS VERY DESIRABLE 
FREEHOLD TENEMENT. 
INQUIRE WITHIN. 


Short, however sweet and immediate, 
would be the possession of such a residence. 
It struck me as being the very place whereto 
a man might bring home his’ bride .some 
stormy night, with the wind north-west, and 
sing, with an allusion for which the lady 
might not be prepared, “Fly, fly from the 
world, dear Bessie, with me !” 

I lately went to look again at this desirable 
freehold tenement, to the excitement of the 
lodging-house keepers, who took it for granted 
that some very eligible family was shortly to 
arrive. I found its site in mid-air, the free- 
hold of the butterfly and the humble-bee. 
The cliff, as far as the village extends in 
that direction,—that is, westward—had been 
cut away into a — grassy bank, and based 
with a handsome and substantial terrace. But 
this mode of “doing” the sea cannot, under 
present circumstances, on account of its ex- 
pensiveness, be made to protect more than a 
most inconsiderable portion of the threatened 
territory. 

Four or five miles further is a village, 
called Lower Sheringham, standing on the 
very verge of the ocean, and half-eaten up by 
it, whose entire male population are fishermen, 
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with the exception of a very few of necessary 
trades, as a water-miller, a baker, a shop- 
r, a acne and two or three 

The youngsters take to the waves 


Sheringham children throw their little toy- 


| boats as far as they can into the surf, and then 
| wadeafter them,mid-persondeep. Here, if they 


did not indulge in such freaks, they would be 
suspected to be changelings, and not to belong 
to the true water-dog breed. But the roaring 
tyrant wants to shift their play-ground. In 
front of the Crown Inn at Lower Sheringham 
there once was a bowling-green to recreate 


| the seniors ;—the weather-beaten crab and 


lobster-catchers, when they took a holiday. 
But the sea has long since rolled and bowled 
“the green” out, and played pitch-and-toss 
with it likewise. The very narrow strip of grey 
shingle between the house and the beach, is 
nevertheless still called “The Green.” They 
say that the original Lower Sheringham is 
now at the bottom of the sea. If this be 
really true, as it doubtless is, then there are 
three, not two Sheringhams, to be distin- 
guished, according to the three degrees of 
comparison, as per Sheringham, Lower 
Sheringham, and Lowest Sheringham. Un- 
happy trio! What is to become of you ? 


*“ Which way I fly is Sea; myself am Sea; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide.” 


Cottages and buildings hereabouts are to 
be seen half-pulled down—on the fireman’s 
principle—to save the remaining half from 
“the devouring element,” the other “good 
servant, but bad master.” The tenure of the 
Crown Inn is considered so precarious, that 
its owner hesitates to put out a second bow- 
window, to add to the attractions of that 
fashionable resort; but the Lower Shering- 
hamites ought not to have their “ pleasaunce ” 
thus whisked away from them, for they are 
plucky fellows, One afternoon, when the 
weather was too “coarse” to fish, they got 
up a little sailing-match between themselves— 
though it was blowing what landsmen would 
call a gale, but what was to them simply a nice 
breeze—all for love and good-will, and a dropof 
beer. They went off like race-horses let loose, 
galloping over the waves; tough work, how- 
ever, to get back, with the wind all but due 
east. The whole town, including women and 
children, came to the edge of the cliff to see 
them in, like one large family party. The 
sea looked very savage soon after: shewing its 
white teeth most furiously, sharklike, in 
thrice-triple row. 

Along the whole line of coast from Happis- 
burgh to Lower Sheringham, and beyond it, 
the walks of my boyhood are not. The cliff- 
skirting path that I once trod has been 
swallowed up, and a new track is successively 


Every year, every half-year, every month, 
makes changes at certain points with the 
most impressive relentlessness, Leave the 
cliff but for a week ; return to some familiar 
point. “Hah! what’s this? Something fresh 
carried away ?”—“ Yes, sir ;” in an of-course 
tone of voice, “the high tide the other day, 
and the land-springs after a fortnight’s rain.” 
In the interval between the writing and the 
printing of these sentences, acres may be 
swept away; and acres more may follow 
before they are offered to the perusal of those 
who dwell contiguous to the scene of destruc- 
tion. At Trimingham, a plantation of trees, 
about six feet high, has a large corner cut 
away and gone. hat could the planter be 
thinking about? ‘Timber, or flotsom and 
jetsom? “Papa!” said a little girl, wonder- 
ing at these things, “if all the world were 
washed away, except one island, how the 
people would throng to it, and what pushing, 
and crowding, and quarrelling there would 
! 


It is well for the human race that ail 
the dry land, which was made to appear 
on the earth, is not like the portion of it 
which I am now describing ; else we should 
soon have to live in boats (if at all), like 
certain Chinamen, when house-rent is dear. 
This part of the world is certainly being 
fast washed away. At Hasbro’, as it is 

ronounced, the tradition is that Happis- 
Con as it is spelt on the maps, is far out at - 
sea, and moreover, at the bottom of it. And 
one or two churches, for instance, Sidestrand, 
Mundesley, and, perhaps, Beeston Regis, may 
coolly defy all sorts of Papal attempts at ap- 
propriation; for a greater than the Pope 
seems to have fixed the day when the last 
sermon, tractarian or anti-, shall be preached 
within their walls. ‘Till that time arrives, 
the respective and respected officiating mini- 
sters doubtless frequently remind their flocks, 
both literally and figuratively, of what they 
must be only too well aware; namely, the 
folly of the man who, without a foundation, 
built his house upon the earth, within reach 
of the raging waves. The sea will have these 
churches, dead bodies and all, unless a tole- 
rably bold effort is made to save them. To 
Sidestrand church the danger is quite definite 
and imminent. It is not a stone’s throw from 
the edge of the cliff. And yet the foolish 
parish has dressed up its expiring existence 
with a smartly renovated steeple, instead of 
making, like a sensible parish, a breakwater 
or two on the beach below. I should be sorry 
to be bedridden, or kept close prisoner in a 
house built on the ground occupied by this 
natty steeple. Indeed, I do not give the 
fabric, the chancel especially, ten years to 
stand, if the vavages of the ocean be per- 
mitted to go on unchecked, as they are at 
present. In Mundesley churchyard, an epi- 
taph on an unknown body washed ashore, 
olhanuian appropriate, is somewhat mal-d- , 


beaten, to soon engulphed in its turn.! propos, from its assuming the impossibility of 
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this contingency of the waves playing the 
part of bone-grubbers and resurrection-men : 


“ [September 8th, 1832.) 


* Sleep, stranger, sleep within thy narrow bed, 
Tili earth and sea shail both give up their dead.” 


At Beeston Regis is a wooden gravestone, 
with a painted inscription to the memory of 
one Ann Platon ; which I could, but will not, 
bring in as evidence of the belief, that a stone 
one might outlast the land between it and 
the approaching enemy ; neither will I adduce 
it in proof of the very Platon-ic affection that 
caused such a perishable monument to be 
erected, because poverty, perhaps, was stronger 
than love. The sum of all is, that the maps of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, to be correct, require to 
undergo an annual paring and clipping. 

In Evelyn’s Diary for October 17, 1671, 
he mentions his visit to Sir Thomas Browne, 
who, “amongst other curiosities, had a collec- 
tion of the eggs of all the fowl and birds he 
could procure, that country (especially the 
penerer of Norfolk) being frequented, as 

e said, by several kinds which seldom or 
never go farther into the land, as cranes, 
storks, eagles, and a variety of water-fowl.” 
A future diarist, writing as many years 
after the present date as John Evelyn 
wrote before it, will have to describe—not 
the promontory—but the Bay of Norfolk, 
frequented by lobsters and crabs, soles and 
turbots, shrimps and sand-dabs, fishermen and 
dredging naturalists. The Bay of Norfolk is 
already formed ; as is visible to the naked 
eye of any one who will take a view, from the 
Sheringham hills, of the low point stretching 
out into the sea beyond Weybourne from 
Cley, and will then cast a bird’s-eye glance 
from the Paston Hill near Mundesley, on the 
Happisburgh Ness to the eastward. It seems 
a paradox that lofty shores should fall before 
the sea, the loftiest the fastest, as at Trim- 
ingham and Sidestrand, while the low shingly 
and sandy beaches resist its inroads, and even 
gain upon it. This, however, is always the 
case. In the description of lands appropriated 
to the Priory of Broomholme, the ruins of 
which still stand in Bacton, are the names of 
many places which are now quite obsolete, the 
sites on which they once stood being now 
occupied by the ocean. The greater part of 
Eccles, with the Manor of Gilham Hall and 
Whimpwell, have been swallowed up by 
inundations of the sea. It is calculated that 
Happisburgh Church will be engulphed be- 
fore the close of the present century. The 
village of Shipden, with its church, dedicated 
to St. Peter, which lay between Cromer and 
the sea, has wholly disappeared. 

The altitude of this line of cliffs is very 
various. At Bacton they are, in places, only 
a few feet high—so low, that an active boy 
would jump from their top to the sandy beach 
beneath, without presuming to consider that 


he had performed any great feat. Elsewhere, 


as at Trimingham, Cromer, and Sheringham, 
they attain from two to three hundred ieet 
above the level of the sea. In such cases, 
they become really fine objects of scenery, 
There are not only hills to vary the landscape, 
but those hills are split in halves for the con- 
venience of our inspecting their contents, But 
multitudes of respectable East Anglians are 
quite ignorant that such grand operations of 
Nature are to be witnessed, within reach of 
half a day’s drive. 
the phenomena by personal discovery. 

The cliffs themselves are composed of dif- 
ferent earths (or “ till,” containing boulders) 


deposited in irregular strata, which look as if || 


they had been formed at the bottom of some 
ancient lake, or sea, or estuary ; for a certain 
portion of the mass cannot be distinctly re- 
ferred to either the fresh water or marine 
formations. The whole of its organic remains 
appear to have been washed from other for- 
mations to be deposited in it, and it contains, 
mingled with them, fragments of almost every 
rock of the secondary and primary series ; 
comprehending immense blocks of granite, 
porphyry, greenstone, oolite, lias, chalk, 
——s trap, and sandstones of various 
<inds, besides others. The beach, therefore, 
is a perfect museum for the lapidary and the 
specimen-hunter to ransack free of charge. 
Cornelians and agates often come to hand; 
fragments of belemnites, or thunderbolts in 
local phrase, are common. Now and then, 
beneath the whole mass, sometimes below 
high water mark, is a stratum of peat, or 
even of fossil wood and lignite. How the 
enormous load was laid above it, or that 
beneath it, is a puzzle to wiser heads than 
mine, The remark of Sir Charles Lyell is, 
that in no other part of our island, or perhaps 
in Europe, are there evidences of local dis- 
turbances on so grand a scale, and of an 
equally modern date. 

Loam, various clays, gravel, sand, chalky 
marl, brick-earth, and chalk itself, are the 
main component parts of this Pelion piled 
upon Ossa. It is curious to observe the dif- 
ferent behaviour of the different ingredients 
that have fallen from the cliff, during their 
prostrate degradation on the beach. Large 


I only became aware of | 








fragments of stiff clay lie undissolved for days | 

weeks, like lumps of half-sucked barley- | 

sugar undergoing the process of — ina | 
ob- 


giant’s mouth. Peculiarly tough an 

stinate heaps will stand out, isolated on the 
beach, for months, as gravestones to the 
memory of the departed cliff, showing where 
solid land once was. It seems a hard case. 


Here is the substantial earth ; there the in- | 


sidious parasitical sea, eating into its very 
vitals ! 


And is there no help for it? Where 1 


the cliff is in great part composed of sandy | 


vel, its destruction is there most rapid, as 
tween Bacton and Mundesley. Besides the 
more massive slips, or “ falls,” as they are 
termed, every fine and windy day causes the 
sand. to pour down in fluid streams, as 


| 


| 
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continuously as the pulverised contents of an 
hour-glass. But here, there is no hand to 
turn the glass and raise the sand to its former 
level. It disappears with the first tide that 
touches it. Every week sees displaced some 
portion of arable materials. The plough, next 
spring, cannot work so close to the brink of 
the precipice, us it has this season. The year 
after, it will have to retire still further 
inland :-— 


* To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Will creep the stealthy sea from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have shown the cliffs 
The way to dusty death.” 


“They fence here with bush faggots!” 
said an astonished rustic to whom the scene 
was new. Yes; for (not to mention the sea- 
breezes) whitethorn would be swallowed up 
before it had time to get half its growth. 
The mouldering track sometimes requires a 
cautious foot, and is no place for a man 
plenus Bacchi (aut Beeri) on a dark night, 
with a cigar in his mouth, and his hands in 
his pockets. He might as well, without 
practice, try to perform the “main truck” 
exploit. And yet I do love to tread (by day) 
in these evanescent paths. It is the last look 
of a friend bound for Sierra Leone. We 
bestow our affections on such things all the 
more vehemently, that we must soon part 
with them for ever. 

And the worst of it is, that the land thus 
cruelly arrested and transported for life, is 
about the best in the county. Some thirty 
years ago I was acquainted with a yeoman of 
that neighbourhood, who had on his estate a 
field which he and his men always called 
“The Sugar Close.” One day I ventured the 
question, What was the reason for such an 
odd name? “Why,” said the old man, “I 
bought that piece ready sown with wheat; 
and after harvest (it was the war time) the 
crop paid the proses money. That was 
so sweet, that I called it The Sugar Close.” 
That field is not quite melted yet; but will 
take its turn, 

The causes of the continued full of the 
cliff are two-fold. First, the action of the 
waves below and in front; and, secondly, of 
the landsprings, above and behind. Where 
the first is the more active agent, as in 
gravelly cliffs, the ruin mostly takes 

rom above, in an earthy avalanche. hen 
the second cause is the more potent, as in 
leamy and ane strata, (by the hydraulic 
ressure, as well as by the eating in of the 
andsprings,) the mass usually slips from 
below, in a sort of semifluid state, with de- 
cidedly marked waves or huge wrinkles, 
reminding one of Professor Forbes’s deserip- 
tion of the slow, forward-flowing of Alpine 
glaciers. It then leaves vast, ca euadiie, 
or shell-like hollows, that are very grand, 
as picturesque objects, displaying in their con- 
cavity the contrasted tints of various earths, 


lace 
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and here and there sparkling with a patch of 
bright. verdure, or a gay tuft of flowers that 
have descended from the upland, never to 
return, but to be suddenly withered one day 
by the contact of salt water. 

Where the stream of earth reaches the 
beach, it undergoes at its extremity the pro- 
gress of melting and absorption by the ocean ; 
and this is sometimes so gradual, and the 
procumbent mass of earth so enormous, that 
its surface has time to become clothed with 
green pasturage ; and a second, minor, sub- 
siduary cliff is formed in front of, and as a 
shoulder to, the original one ;—a low cliff next 
the sea, having a verdant slope backward to 
the taller and parent cliff whence it sprung. 
The offspring has then first to undergo 
destruction, but its sacrifice affords only a 
temporary protection to the hill.in its rear. 
The same effects recur from the same causes. 
The sea is inexorable and insatiable. 

At the village of Mundesley it is calculated 
that the cliff is cut. away at the rate of a yard 
a year. Iam convinced that this estimate is 
much less than the annual demolition at 
other parts of the line. But take it at a yard 
per annum along the whole series, which 
comprises a distance of about twenty miles, 
This gives an annual loss of thirty-five thou- 
sand two hundred square yards of surface, in 
a country which complains that its area, even 
while not on the decrease, is insufficient to 
maintain its increasing population, where we 
are treading on each other's toes most incon- 
veniently, and whence we are making con- 
tinual leieanin of our fellow countrymen, 
because we have not room for them at home ! 
The cubical waste of good earth is enormous, 
if we take a yearly slice a yard thick and 
twenty miles long, from the face of a cliff a 
hundred and fifty feet high, as a rough 
average, But numerous instances can be 
adduced where the waves have taken away 
twenty-one yards of land in three tides. At 
Trimingham, upwards of fifty acres of land 
have been removed during the last sixty 
years ; and, on one occasion, four acres and a 
half were taken away in one tide. 

What has urged me to put pen to paper on 
this subject is the prevalence of an unresisting 
acquiescence in this ruinous state of things. 
Not to hold one’s own as long as possible—to 
die and give no sign—is so thoroughly un- 
English, as to 1 for remonstrance and 
rebuke. We shall probably spend not a few 
millions at the Cape, to prevent the Blacks 
from driving us out of Black-Land, which we 
might re-conquer, even after it had once got 
quite clean rid of us: but we won’t lay outa | 
five-pound note to resist the German ocean, 
from whom there are no reprisals obtainable, 
Were any foreign potentate to seize upon 
Sidestrand, drive off its inhabitants, and con- 
vert the church into a litile garrison, we 
should by some means soon pitch the imperti- 
nent aggressor and his soldiers over the cliff 
into the sea, and re-induct the frightened, | 
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incumbent into quiet possession of his pulpit. 


But so long as Sidestrand, its church, and its 
incumbent, are fated to be struck very shortly 
out of the Clergy List, what does it matter 
how they are made to disappear? The dis- 
credit of yielding them still attaches to us, 
so long as we say to the aggressor, “ Pray 
come and help yourself to that which best 
pleases you.” 

Two methods only have been adopted to 
prevent the spoiler from excavating a most 
tremendous hollow into this goodly county. 
One is by cutting the face off the cliff into 
a smooth slope, and facing it with stone 
cemented by mortar (as has been done at 
Brighton), taking care at the same time to 
drain off the land-springs, and prevent them 
from nibbling at aa forcing out of place the 
foundations of the work. The wells in the 
neighbourhood require special attention. Great 
benefit would be derived from sinking wells 
on the inner or land-side of the cliffs, sub- 
jected to the influence of the land-springs ; 
for the loss of the four-and-a-half acres before 
mentioned is attributed primarily to a foolish 
individual, who a few months before filled up 
three wells close by. The town of Cromer has 
been kept standing by well-sinking ; so also 
have asingle house and grounds at Mundesley. 
It seems to be quite forgotten that these forti- 
fications, as the sea eats away the cliffs on each 
side of them, right and left, will first become 
promontories, and then islands, unless the 
whole line of twenty miles is similarly encased 
with stone-work—a costly scheme, which is 
not likely, although it ought, to be under- 
taken by the nation; for Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk, 
are also yearly becoming less and less. 

In 1844, a surgeon resident near the seat 
of mischief, invited public attention by a 
remarkable “Essay on the Encroachments of 
the German Ocean,” which met with the 
usual attention bestowed upon Cassandric 
warnings. The second mode of checking 
injury from the waves, is that advocated b 
Mr. Hewitt ; namely, to fix on the beach 
break-waters, or groins, of boards and stakes, 
running straight into the sea as far as 
or beyond low water mark, and commencing 
above high water, to meet the case of unusually 
high tides. The more of these, and the more 
substantial they are, the better; but it is 
surprising what a resistance to evil is given 
even by a frail and paltry barrier, so long as 
it lasts. Until a sea-wall shall save our con- 
tracting shores, groins are clearly the only 
possible conservators of the entire coast—the 
sole preventers of the further deepening of 
the crescent of the bay. And yet, there are 
not half-a-score of them, on the whole line 
threatened with destruction. All these I 
have made a point of inspecting at various 
seasons, At such points, the cliff falls less, if 
it do not cease to fall entirely. A set of groins, 
ee at small intervals, would, I believe, 

perfectly effectual. In every case, an 
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accumulation of sand and pebbles takes place 
on the north-west side of the groin, as high as 
itself. Make a higher groin, and you get a 
higher accuraulation, and of course a more 
solid and effectual barrier. Upon sand 
heaped on the beach by any agent, the 
Marram grass grows, and binds the whole 
into a firm mass. The French plant this 
wonderful herb in such situations, and forbid 
its injury under a penalty. The cliff thus 
protected at its base, would, by the influence 
of winds and rains be worn into a grassy 
slope, and the sea would at last meet with a 
firm denial to his exactions. 

But, who is to pay the cost of this multi- 
tude of groins, or eae length of sea-wall, and 
bear the burden of keeping them in repair? 
The answer is simple ; a Boom will do it but 
some national measure, for which there are 
patterns and precedents abroad, if not at 
home. Tens of thousands of pounds are 
forthcoming for vast projects of reclaiming 
land from the sea, as at the Lynn estuary 
and the talked-of Morcombe bay scheme ; but 
hundreds are hardly to be raised for saving 
terra firma from inglutition by the vastest 
of boa-constrictors. Even at .Cromer, the 
local rate is paid reluctantly by many whom 
it saves. A voluntary rate for the general 
protection of the coast of England would be 
gathered with about the same amount of 
uncertainty and trouble to the collector, as 
would a voluntary subscription for the raising 
of an army or a navy ;—that is, it would 
remain most unscrupulously unpaid. 

“ Of course,” says Upper to Lower Shering- 
ham (and I beg that this may be considered 
as a general, rather than an individual utter- 
ance); “Of course, we are very sorry for 
you! We are truly grieved to see your 
bowling-green and your cottages drop, one 
after another, into the sea, especially as you 
are such clever, industrious fishermen, and 
supply our uplands with most excellent 
manure—dogfish and seaweed—not to men- 
tion the ingredient without which lobster- 
salad does not deserve to be named. Yours 
isa hard case. But you cannot expect us to 
pay for your breakwaters, at the present 
prices of corn. Certainly not! The sea 
must eat you up entirely, before it can get at 
us; and that will be a long while hence. 
Things will last our time. e should be 
Lower Sheringham then, and might approve 
of the rate. Still, we like to see you doing 
your best as well as you can, without asking 
for assistance. You know, self-dependence is 
a virtue much respected by near relations.” 

Upper Sheringham can afford to be the 
mouth-piece of the selfish interior; for Upper 
Sheringham is good and kind. She gives a 
church to her lower neighbours, a fountain to 
her upper brethren, visits sailors’ wives that 
have been shipwrecked, and sends them on 
their way in private carriages. But, for want of 
national aid, the coast is sinking by rapid con- 
sumption, and is fast falling into a watery grave. 
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